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OARD OF TRADE.-- DEPARTMENT of 
B SCIENCE ani ART.— METROPOLITAN SCHOOL of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. 

Dmecron.—Sir HENRY DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.S. 

During the Session of 1854—5, which will commence on the 2nd 
of October, the following Courses of Lectures and Practical De- 
monstrations will be given :— 

1, Chemistry A. W. Hofmann, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

2, Metallurgy—J. Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

3, Natural History—T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

4, Mineralogy 7 Ur amy 

ee | W. W. Smyth, MA. 

6. Geology —A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. Applied Mechanics—Robdert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
. Physics - G. G. Stokes, M.A., F.R.S 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing is given by Mr. Binns. 

The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the Labora- 
tories) is £20 for two years, in one payment,or two annual pay- 
ments of £20. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, the 
Jaboratory of the department, ata Fee of £10 for the term of three 
months. The same fee is chargedin the Metallurgical Laboratory. 

Ticke's to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £2, £3,and 
fieach. Officers in the Queen's or East India Company's service, 
acting mining agents and managers, may obtain them at half the 
usual charge. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in education, are admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions to the 
School, and others have also been established. 

Fora Prospectus and information apply to Trennam Reeks, 
Registrar, Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-Street, London. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The Schools of the Roval Academy will RE-OPEN 
on SATURDAY, the 30th SEPTEMBER. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67, Harley 

Street, by Royal Charter, for Gen»ral Female Education and 

granting Certificates of Knowledge.—Michaelmas Term wil Com- 
mence on Monday, 2nd October. Cc. G. NICOLAY, D.C. 


AY SOCIETY. —The Eleventh Annual 
Meeting will be held at LIVERPOOL, during the Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., Secretary. 


«Sen QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRE- 
LAND.—The Professorship of Natural History in Queen’s 
College, Cork, being at present vacant, Candidates are requested 
to forward their Testimonials to the Under Secretary, Dublin 
Castie,on or before the 22nd day of October next, in order that 
the same may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 


N INERALOGY,. — KING’S COLLEGE, 

LONDON.—Professor Tennant, F.G.S., will commence a 
Course of Lectures on Mineralogy, with a view to facilitate the 
study of Gelogy, and of the Application of Mineral Substances in 
the Arts. The Lectures will be illustrated by an extensive Col- 
lection of Specimens, and will begin on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 
at Nine o'clock, a.m. They wi'l be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Tenth Edition, crown $vo, 100 Cuts, 2s. cloth. 

HEMICAL RECREATIONS: a Popular 

B Manual of Experimental Chemistry. By JOHN J. GRIF- 
FIN, F.C.8, _ First Division—Elementary Experiments; Introduc- 
tion to Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. 

John J Griffin, Chemical and Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
10, Finsbury Square, London. 























GRIFFIN’S CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 
PORTABLE COLLECTIONS of APPARA- 
TUS, PREPARATIONS, and TESTS, for performing an 
easy and instructive course of Chemical Experiments. Arranged 
by J.J. GRIFFIN, F.C.S., in accordance with the experiments 
described in the Tenth Edition of his ‘‘ Chemical Recreations.” 
Five Sizes: price 16s., 32s. 6d., 42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s. 
A Descriptive Circular sent post free, on receipt of two stamps. 
London: John J. Griffin, 10, Finsbury Square. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
ni y an As 

(OWPER'S COMPLETE WORKS, Edited 

by SOUTHEY ; comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and 
Translations ; with Memoir. Illustrated with Fifty fine Engrav- 
pa on Steel, after Designs by Hanver. To be completed in 
vols. Vol. 6, forming the second and concluding volume of the 
Poetical Works. Post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
, “ The POETICAL WORKS, complete in 2 vols., with 16 
“Ngravings on Steel, are also published separately, with distinct 
ttles, in red cloth, rice 7s. 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, New and Improved Edition, price !s. 
[THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, 
P being a Series of Papers, presenting the most prominent and 
yer Practical Points in the Treatment of the Disease. Ry 
‘<i i. RAMADGE, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians, late 

dior Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest,&v. 
Also, by the same Author, price 10s. 6d. 
7 ‘ 
A TREATISE on ASTHMA and DISEASES 
of the HEART. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, a 


1 Longmans. 


a Stiienannpasiecsiininnieniemeataaen — —— 
0 CHRISTIAN PARENTS. —Young Boys 
Rae ones for Public Schools in a most healthful situation. 
a » 0 and 70 Guineas. For Prospectuses address DELTA, care 
Messrs, Relfe, Brothers, 150, Aldersgate Strect. 








MNHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CXC.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th October, and BILLS for 
insertion by the 7th. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the 30th September will be published, price 2s., Part XVIII. 


of the 

NGLISH CYCLOPAIDIA, extending the 
Natural History Division from Hornblende to Insecta, and 
the Geographical Division from Hamburg to Ille-et-Vilaine, and 
comprising among others, articles on Hanover, Havanna, Helsing- 
firs, Herat, Hermannstadt, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Hesse-Homburg, Hildesheim, Hindustan, Hispaniola, Hoang-hi, 
Hoang-ho, Holland, Holstein, Honduras, Hong-Kong, Hudson's 

Bay Territories, Hungary, Iceland, &c. &c, 
*,.* Vols. I. and II. of each Division are published, price 1(s. 

each, in cloth. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., postage free, 
CATALOGUE of NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, Gratis and postage free, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly Re- 
duced Prices for Cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s.; or by 


post, for ls. 6d. 

HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to Live 
and What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self-Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of 

life. By A PHYSICIAN. 

Also, by the same Author, price 2s.: by post, 2s. 6d. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY and CONSTITU- 
TIONAL WEAKNESS; with Practical Observations on the Use 
of the Microscope in the Treatment of these Disorders.. 


This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the caus . vhich lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
dndie-se their presence, and the means to be adopted for their 
remo. |. ae pi os 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row; Hannay, 

63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill: and all booksellers: 


MYHE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
NAL, Part 78, SEPTEMBER, Is., contains :— 

Roiler Explosions—Education—The Law as to Patents in Saxony 
—Harman’s Direct-Acting Screw Engines—Notes on Lime —Sub- 
marine Electric Telegraph between Europe and America—Ameri- 
can Notes, by our own Correspondent—The Crystal Palace > peci- 
fications of New Patents: Printing Surfaces, Graham; Railway 
Wheels, Morrison, Railway Brakes, Johnson; Grain Mills, John- 
son; Pistons, Hinchcliffe; Zincographie Printing Machine, Reid; 
Dyeing, Johnson; Safety Floating Dress, Johnson ; Foundations 
of Houses, Bird; Steam-Heated Clay Still, Lister; Railway and 
Alarm Signals, Norton—Reviews of Books—Proceedings of Scien- 
tific Societies— Monthly Nutes - Law Reports in Patents and 
Designs - Lists of all New Patents—I!lustrated by Two large Plate- 
Engravings oc HARMAN’s DIRECT-ACTING SCREW ENGINES, 
and Thirty Wood Engravings. 

London: George Hebert, 88, Cheapside. Editor’s Offices (Offices 
for Patents and Designs), 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London ; and 
166, Buchanan Strect, Glasgow. 








ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty per Cent. 
Discount on orders - from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Fublishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not Jers than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Turrry-THREE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Varty and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





TERRICOLIS LINGU_E, CO:LESTIBUS UNA. 
QGAMU EL BAGSTER and SONS’ 
\O General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 
contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 
English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 
Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 
wa bination of language; Parailel-passages Bibles; 
Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 
Prayer; Psalms in English, Lebrew, and many other languages, 
in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament «nd of 
the New Testament; and Miscellaneous biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 


MULTE 


London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
TloAAas mer Ovytors DAwrrai, mia S’APavaroesy. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘HEIR OF 
KEDCLYFFE.” 
In October, Two Volumes, 12s. 


FLBARISEASE ; or, THE BROTHER'S 
WIFE. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, west Strand. 





Just published, in post 8vo, cloth, with illustrations, price 5s. 
| ECTURES ON ANCIENT ART. 
By RAOUL ROCHETTE, 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, Is. 6d. sewed, cloth, 2s. a: 
CUMMING’S SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


D* 
Part II. 
The complete volume, newly revised, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, in small 8vo, fancy boards, 2s. 6d., or in 


9 JSe 
EVELATIONS of a SLAVE-TRADER; 
or, Twenty Years’ Adventure of Capt. Canot. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Small 8vo, price 3s. 
MXHE MOSAIC RECORD IN HARMONY 
WITH THE GEOLOGICAL. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 





Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
MXNHE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INFINITE, 
bin Beats with Special Reference to the Theories of S r William Ha- 
gtilton and M. Cousin. By HENRY CALDERWOOD. 
» Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams,and Co. Dublin: J. M'Glashan. 





Just published , price 10s. 
XNHE ROMANCE OF THE CITY; or, 
Legends of London, Poems. By EMMA WHITEHEAD. 
Published for the Authoress, }*, Newman Street, Oxford Strect. 
Sold by Messrs. Goy and Gyan, 25, Cornhill. 





BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
MAC POLO’S TRAVELS: the Translation 
of MARSDEN, Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and a 
very complete Index, by T. WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth, ds. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR OCTOBER. 
IBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, complete and 
unabridged, with variorum Notes, including, in addition to 
all the Author’s own, those of Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, 
Neander, and other Foreign Scholars. Edited by AN ENGLISH 
CHURUHMAN,. Vol. 5. Post §vo,cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. ohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





OMPLETION of ARNOLD'S THUCY- 
DIDES.—Vol. I1I., Part II., 3vo, 6s., containing the Indexes. 
py the Rey. R. #. G. TIDDEMAN, M.A. And a new Recension 
of the Text by L. Dinvorr. 
Also the Work complete in 3 vols. 8vo, £1 16s. 

Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 





This day, price 2s., or by post, 2s. 6d. 
KEY TO ARMSTRONG’S COMPOSITION, 
Parts | and 2. 
ARMSTRONG’S COMPOSITION, Part 1, 
Third Edition, Is. 6d. Part 2,2s. Both Parts in One Volume, 3s. 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 





SIR DAVID BREWSTER’S NEW WORK. 
This day, Third Thousand, thoroughly Revised, with additional 
Chapters, post Svo, 6s. 
h ORE WORLDS THAN ONE; The Creed 
DAVID BREWSTER. 


of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. By SIR 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


H° USEHOLD WORDS. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

On the 30th September will be published, price Elevenpence, 

Part 54 of “‘ Household Words,” containing the First Five Portions 

of a New Tale, by the Author of ‘‘ Mary Barton," entitled NORTH 
and SOUTH, and the usual variety of articles. 

Office, 16, Wellington Street North, Strand, and sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsvendors. 





Conducted by 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 
A LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
4% EDITIONS recently added to MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
ALSO, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudic, 510, New Oxford Street. 
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THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITIOV. 


Now publishing, to be completed in 12 Parts, in Imperial Folio, 
at 2ls. each, a New and Enlarged Edition of 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. A Series 
of Illustrations of the Distribution of Natural Phenomena. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &e., 
Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty at Edinburgh. 

Parts I. to IV. are published. 





This day is published, 
I, 
On an Imperial Folio sheet, beautifully printed in colours, with 
Explanatory Letterpress, price 10s. 6d. 

BUTION OF MAN, ACCORDING TO RELIGIOUS BE- 
LIEF. A Moral and Statistical Chart. By ALEX. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &. &e. 

II, 


On an Imperial Folio sheet, beautifully printed in colours, with 
Letterpress, price 10s. 6d. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF MARINE 
TIFE. Ry EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh, President of the 
Geological Society. 

II. 
On two sheets Imperial Folio, beautifully coloured, price 21s., 
with Letterpress. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES, including the Palwontology. By Professor 
EDWARD FORBES, of the University of Edinburgh, Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society, and A. KkKITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., &c. Revised to the present time. 


IV, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 


LIFE. By JAS. F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.S. S.L. and E. &. 
Vol. I., price ds. 


W. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


QECON D-HAND COPIES of each of the fol- 
LK lowing WORKS are NOW ON SALE at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Oliphant’s Shores of the Black Sea, 4s. 6d.—The Clintons, 7s. 6d. 
Napoleon ai St. Helena, 3 vols. 8vo, 15s.—Charles Delmer, 2s. 6d. 
Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh, 10s. 6d.—Counterparts, 12s. 
Atherton, by Miss Mitford, 14s.—Ruth, 7s. 6d.— The Roses, 5s. 
Ailieford, 7s—Adam Greme, 7s.—The Great Highway, 3 vols., 
7s. 6d. 
Avillion, by the Author of “ Olive,” 5s. —Harry Muir, 5s. 
Bartlett’s Scenery of Sicily, 8s.—The Pilgrim Fathers, 6s. 6d. 
Villette, by Currer Bell. 6s.—Esmond, 7s. 6d.—Lady Bird, 10s. 6d. 
‘The Americans at Home, 3 yols., 14s.—Thackeray’s Lectures, 6s. 
Hill’s Travels in Siberia, 12s.—High and Low, 3 vols., 5s. 
Haydon’s Autobiography, 3 vols., 12s.—Konl’s Russia, ds. 6d. 
History of the Protestant Church in Hungary, 5s.—Castle Avon, 5s. 
Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, 18s.—Curzon's A’menia, 3s. 6d. 
Landor’s Last Fruit, 5s. 6d.—Larpent’s Private Journal, 3 vols., 9s. 
Lioyd’s Scandinavian Adventures, 21s.—The Cardinal, 12s. 
Life in the Mission, Camp, and Zenana, 3 vols.,7s 6d. 
Surickland’s Canada, 5s.—Roughing it in the Bush, 6s.—Cranford, 








4s. 
Life in the Clearings, 5s.—Walpole’s Travels in the East, 12s. 
Westgarth’s Australia, 6s.—Westminster Abbey, 9s.—Christic 
Johnstone, 5s. 
The Young Heiress, 5s.—Behind the Scenes, 10s. 6d.—Cyrilla, 5s. 
Boatman of the Kosphorus, 5s,—Progress and Prejudice, by Mrs. 
Gore, 7s. 6d. 
Bremer’s Impressions of America, 12s.—Charles Auchester, 7s. 6d. 
Purple Tints of Paris, 7s. 64.—Ruskin’s Lectures on Architecture, 


4s. 

Chesney’s Russo-Turkish Campaigns, 6s.—Smyth’s Year with the 
Turks, 4s. 

Maurice’s Essays, 6s.—Miall’s Bases of Belief, 6s.—My Novel, 4 
vols., 15s. 

Life of Thomas Moore, 6 vols., 24s.—Our Antipodcs, by Lt.-Col. 
Mundy, |8s. 

Keppel’s Indian Archipelago, 10s. 6d.—De Saulcy’s Dead Sea, lis. 
—Electra, 7s. 6d. 

eo Beautiful, 5s.—Correspondence of Gray and Mason, 
7s. €d. 

And many other Recent Works, a List of which may be obtained 

on Application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 76, 
Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, Third Edition, price Is. 


[THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF 
FISH. By PISCARIUS. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Just published, One thick Volume, with Plates and Tinted 
Lithograph, 18s. 
RAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 
NEGRO. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks 
on the Vocabularics of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. Larnam, 
M.D.,F-.R.S. 
Lovell Reey 


ree 4 


, ly published, price 5s. 
: , TREATISE on the CUL- 
oraNe yPNE,as well under Glass as in the Open 





, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


.* J ae ; 














NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


To Heads of Colleges, Members of Universities, Principals 
and Proprietors of Public and Private Schools, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO THE 
YEAR 1852. With early notices of the British Archipelago, 
&c. By THOMAS MILNER, A.M., F.R.G.S. lzmo. With 
Two Maps. 5s., cloth boards. 


HISTORY OF GREECE {TO A.D. 


1833. By Professor STOWELL, DD. i2zmo. With a Map. 
2s.6d., cloth boards. 


HISTORY OF ROME TO THE 


Fall of the Empire. By THOMAS MILNER, A.M., F.R.G.S. 
12mo. With Three Maps. 3s., cloth boards. 


QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORY 


of Rome. 1l2mo. Gd., neat cover. 


LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS GREEKS. 


By Professor Stowell, D.D. 1l2mo. 3s., cloth boards. 


UNIVERSAL GEHOGRAPHY: In 
Four Parts—Ilistorical, Mathematical, Physical and Political. 
By THOMAS MILNER, A.M., F.RG.S. Illustrated by Ten 
Coloured Maps, with Diagrams. 12mo. 5s., cloth boards. 


BIBLE HAND-BOOK. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Sacred Seripture. By JOSEPH AN- 
GUS, D.D., M.R.A.S. lzmo. With a Map. s., cloth boards; 
6s. 6d., half-bound. 


QUESTIONS ON THE BIBLE 


HANDBOOK. l2mo. 6d., neat cover. 


HORA PAULINA. By William 
PALEY, D.D. With Notes and a Supplementary Treatise, 
entitled HORE APOSTOLIC. By the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, 
A.M., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Map. 12mo. 3s., cloth boards. 


. 

VIEW OF THE EVIDENCES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Ry WILLIAM PALEY. D.D. With In- 
troduction, Notes, and Supplement, by the Rey. T. R. BIRKS, 
A.M. 12mo. 3s., cloth boards. 


BIBLICAL CYCLOPAIDIA ; or, Dic- 
tionary of Eastern Antiquities, &c. Illustrative of the Old 
and New Testaments. ‘Edited by JOHN EADIE, D.0., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the United Presby- 
terian Church. With Maps and Pictorial Iliustrations. vo. 
7s. Gd. cloth boards. 


NEW BIBLICAL ATLAS AND 
SCRIPTURE GAZETTEER; with Notices of the Tabernacle 
and the Temple. Containing Twelve Superior Maps and 
Plans, together with Descriptive Letterpress. Super-royal 
8vo. 2s. 6d., plain; 4s., outline coloured ; 6s. 6d.,on imperial 
drawing paper, full coloured and bound in boards. 

London: Religious Tract Society. 56, Paternoster Row ; 164, Pic 

eadilly, and sold by the Booksellers. 





Just ready, with 20 plates, ICs. 6d. coloured, 


OPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY; a 
Familiar History of the Mollusea inhabiting the British 
Isles. Ky G. B. SOWERBY, Jun., F.L.S. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just ready, with 20 plates, 10s. Gd. evloured, 


OPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
2 oo. comprising all the British Species. By R. M. 
STARK, Esq. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


OPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Twenty 
Landscape Views of Geological Phenomena in douvle-tinted 
Lithography. By J. BEETE JUKES,Y.G.S. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 





Twenty Plates, 1‘s. 6d. coloured, 


OPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated 
from the Liverpool Collection of the Great Exhibition and 
New Crystal Palace. By THOMAS C. ARCHER, Esq. 
Loveli Reeve, 5, Henrictta Strect, Covent‘Garden. 





Twenty Plates, !0s. 6d. coloured, 
SOPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOKOUGH. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Sixteen Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


QOPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY ; or, 
listory of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 

CATLOW. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
JOPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. 
Loyell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





A NEW TALE OF EXTRAORDINARY MERIT. 
This day, the First Edition of 10,000 copies, One 
foolscap 8vo, fancy boards, price 1s, 6d, 


A STORY OF THINGS ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE, 
Br MARY LANGDON. 
EDITED BY AN ENGLISH CLERGYMAN, 


The greatest expectations are formed of this work on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and the publishers have every reason to 
believe its success will equal that of the most popular of 
modern works of fiction; they consequently have fixed the 
lowest possible price upon it. During its progress through 
the press, amongst other testimonies to its intrinsic merits 
they may quote the following from a letter received by then 
from Mrs, Stowe:— 5 

“It is a work of close observation, Character studied 
from life—and well studied—and the interest of the story 
— it must create a sensation, and cominand a Drilliait 
sale. 


Volume, 


LOW and SON have also ready this day, 


LIFE AND LANDSCAPES FRoy 
EGYPT to the NEGRO KINGDOMS of the WHITE NILE: 
being a Journey to Central Africa, By BAYARD TAYLOR 
Author of “ Views a-Foot,” and “ Eldorado.” — Tlustrated 
with elegant tinted Plates and Engravings on Wood, from 
Drawings by the Author; with a Steel Portrait, 1 yol 
12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d, ‘ 


Mrs. STOWE’S SUNNY MEMORIES, 
New Edition of the fep. 2s. edition, with 60 Illustrations, 
fancy boards. [Ready on the 2nd, 

Also ready, 
The STANDARD EDITION, cloth extra, with 60 Hlustra. 
tions, price 5s. 
Ditto ditto. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
*,* These are published for the Author, and are the only 
complete and reliable editions of her work. : 


MADAME DE LA MOTHE GUYON, 
Her Life and Experience, together with some Account of the 
Personal History and Religious Opinions of Fenelon, By 
THOMAS F. UPHAM. An entirely New Edition, revised 
and corrected by a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
With a Portrait of Madame Guyon, engraved expressly for 
this Edition, by R. J. Lane, Esq., A.R.A. 1 vol. demy 8yo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d, 


The SHADY SIDE; or, Life in a Country 
Parsonage, By a PASTOR’S WIFE. New and Cheap Bi 
tion, paper cover, 1s.—Best Edition, with Steel Portrait, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


SHADOWS AND SUNBEAMS,; or, the 
Second Series of “Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio.” By 
FANNY FERNS. With Lilustrations. Uniform with the 
First Series, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Popular Hdition of FERN LEAVES. 


Two Series in one vol. complete and illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 


SANDWICH ISLAND NOTES. Bya 
HAOLE, 12mo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 


PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
MARIANO EDWARD RIVERO and JOHN JAMES VON 
TSCHUDI. ‘Translated into English from the original 
Spanish, by FRANCIS L. HAWKES, D.D., LL.D. 899, 
10s, 6d. cloth. 


DANA’S SYSTEM of MINERALOGY; 
an entirely new edition, revised and partly re-written. v0, 
cloth, 24s, [On the 6th, 


THE SCIENCE OF MECHANISM; 
being a Copious Descriptive and Annotated Catalogue of the 
various Divisions of Articles exhibited in the New York 
Exhibition, 1853-4: including a large amount of original and 
valuable Information relating to— ' 
Mines and Minerals. Machinery and Inventions. 

taw Materials. Sculpture and Brouzes. 





Substances used as Food, Painting. 
Manufactures of Wool. Silverware. 
* » Cotton, Porcelain and Glass. 
Silk. Ornamental Furniture. 





With several Illustrations on Wood. Edited by C.R. GOOD- 
RICH, Esq., assisted by some of the ablest Literary and 

Scientific Men of the United States. 1 vol. 4to, cloth. 
*,* This volume will form one of the most important com- 
pendiums of American Science and Art that has yet appeare’ 
[Ready on the ik. 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MUSIC; Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, 
Vocal, and Instrumental. By JOHN W. MOORE. 
taining the Biographies of upwards of 4000 Musicians; 5 
complete Dictionary of over 5000 Musical Terms, with fal 
Definitions; a complete History of the Science of M 
from the earliest period to the present time; a full Des: y 
tion of all known Musical Instruments, with the Dates 5 
their Invention, and their Seales, Vreatises on Harn ny am 
Thorough Bass. Royal 8vo, (pp. 1004), cloth, 2o8.; hall 
bound, 27s. oe 

*,* A book intended to cover the whole of musical science. 








Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hil, 
English and American Booksellers and Publishers. 
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ON 
Gothic Architecture and Archeologn, 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, 


OXFORD; AND 377, STRAND, LONDON. 








DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. With numerous Engravings from existing 
Remains, and Historical Hlustrations from contemporary 
Manuseripts. By the late T. HUDSON TURNER, From 
the Norman Conquest to the 13th Century; interspersed 
with Remarks on Domestic Manners during the same period, 
In one handsome volume, 8vo, price £1 1s, 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. Vol. I1.—The Fourteenth Century. 
Price £1 1s. Ly the Editcr of “The Glossary of Architec- 
tare.” 

This volume is issued on the plan adopted by the late 
Mr, Hudson Turner in the previous volume—viz., collecting 
matter relating to Domestic Buildings of the Period, from 
contemporary records, and applying the information so 
acquired to the existing remains. : : nae 

Not only does the volume contain much curious informa- 
tion both as to the buildings and mamners and customs of 
the time, but it is also hoped that the large collection of 
careful Engravings of the finest examples will prove as ser- 
yieeable to the profession and their employers in building 
mansions, es the Glossary was found to be in building 
churches. 

+,* The third and concluding volume from Richard IT, to 

Henry VILL, in the press, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
trations, price 4s, 6d. 


RICKMAN’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
An Attempt to Discriminate the Different Styles of Archi- 
tecture in England, By the late THOMAS RICKMAN, 
FSA. With 80 Engravings on Steel, by Le Krux, &c., and 
45 on Wood, of the best examples, from Original Drawings 
by F. Mackenzie, O, Jewitt, and P.H. DeLtamorrs, Fifth 
Hdition. Svo, 21s. ‘ 


APPENDIX TO RICKMAN’S GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE; or, an Architectural Account of every 
Church in Bedfordshire, 2s. 6d.; Berkshire, 2s. 6d.; Bucking- 
hamshire, 2s. 6d.; Cambridgeshire, 4s.; Huntingdonshire, 
2s, 6d.; Oxfordshire, 2s. 6d. Suffolk in the Press. Its Dedi- 
cation—Supposed date of Erection or Alteration—Objects of 
Interest in or near—Notices of Fonts—Glass, Furniture, and 
other details—Also Lists of Dated Examples, Works relating 
to the County, &ec. 

N.B. Each Church has been personally surveyed for the 
oceasion by some competent antiquary. 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS used in GRE- 
CIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Exemplified by upwards of Eighteen Hundred 
llustrations, drawn from the best examples. Fifth edition, 
3 vols. Svo, cloth, gilt tops, £2 8s. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By Professor WILLIS, 
MA, F.R.S., &e. 8vo0, 52 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, By the same Author. 8yo, 
with Woodcuts and Plan, 5s. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 
YORK CATHEDRAL, With Woodcuts and Plan, 2s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY 
DEVELOPM 
With numer 
MAN, M.A, 
cloth, £1 1s, 


REMARKS ON ARCHITECTURAL CHA- 
RACTER, By the Rev. JOHN LEWIS PETIT, M.A, With 
#4 Etchings, “Royal Folio, cloth, £1 1s. 

THE SCULPTURES OF WELLS CATHE- 
DRAL, With an Appendix on the Sculptures of other 
Medieval Churches in England. By C. R. COCKERELL, 
Esq, Professor, R.A, 4to, with numerous Hlustrations, 21s, 


STUDY 
1é6mo, with 110 Illus- 


ON THE ORIGIN AND 
INT of WINDOW TRACERY in ENGLAND. 
yus Mustrations. By EDWARD A, FREE- 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo, 


In the Press. 

A CONCISE GLOSSARY OF ARCHI- 

TECTURE. With Ilustrations, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
A Series of MANUALS GOTHIC 

ORNAMENT. One Shilling each, Now Ready:—No. 1. 
STONE CARVING, No. 2, MOULDINGS. 


OF 


Jouy Henny PakkER, Oxford and London. 


MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 


Publishing Monthly, in Demy Octavo Volumes. 





JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS, 


WITH CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR WORKS. 


EDITED, WITH CORRECTIVE AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 


To be completed in Three Volumes, 


The former Volumes of Murnay’s Brrrisu Crassics consist of 
GIBBONS ROMAN EMPIRE. 
THE UNMUTILATED TEXT, MOST CAREFULLY VERIFIED. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY 
DR, WILLIAM SMITH, DEAN MILMAN, AND M. GUIZOT. 


Portrait and Maps, Vols, I. to V. (to be completed in 8 Vols.) 8vo. 7s. 6d, each. 


ll. 
GOLDSMITHS WORKS. 
PRINTED FROM THE LAST EDITIONS REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES, 
Bry PETER CUNNINGHAM, FSA. 
Vignettes, 4 Vols. 8vo, 7s, 6d. each, 
“ Murray’s British Classics, so edited and printed as to take the highest place in any library, Beyond all question the 


cheapest books of the day.”—Lwvaminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 








Immediately, in 3 Vols, handsomely bound, price One Guinea, 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
Or, Mirth and Marbels. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


SCHOOL EXPERIENCES of a FAG, at a Private and a Public School. 


By GEORGE MELLY. Post 8vo, price 7s. 


A MANUAL of PRACTICAL THERAPEUTICS: Considered chiefly 
WITH REFERENCE TO ARTICLES OF THE MATERIA MEDICA. By EDWARD JOHN WARING, M.B.CS.,, 
H.E.LC.S, Foolscap Svo. (755 pp.) Price 12s, 6d. cloth, 


AMBROSE, THE SCULPTOR; An Autobiography of Artist Life. By 
MRS, ROBERT CARTWRIGHT. Two vols., post 8vo. Price 21s, cloth. 


t.2 


COUNTERPARTS. By the Author of “Charles Auchester.” 


vols., post 8vo. Price 31s, 6d. cloth, 


_ < e * 

The OPENING of the CRYSTAL PALACE: Considered in some of its 
RELATIONS TO THE PROSPECTS OF ART. By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. Author of “The Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ “ Modern Painters,’ “ Lectures on Architecture and Painting,’ &¢, In 8vo, 
price ls, sewed, 


Three 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 65, CORNUILL, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





MR. SCOTT’S NEW WORK ON 


THE CRIMEA.—SEBASTOPOL, THE CRIMEA, 
AND CRONSTADT. Comprising Travels through 
Russia, with a Voyage down the Volga to Astrachan, 
and a Tour through Crim Tartary. By CHARLES 
HENRY SCOTT, Post 8vo, neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 


Ir 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPOND. 


ENCE of LORD, METCALFE, late Governor-General 
of India, Governor of Jamaica, and Governor-General of 
Canada. From Unpublished Letters and Journals pre- 
served by his Lordship, his Family, and his Friends, 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, Author of “The History 
of the War in Afghanistan.” 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

“We know of few works better deserving to be studied by 
the civil and military members of the public service.’— 
Atheneum, 

III 


HISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF 


LOUIS XVIII. and CHARLES X. By EYRE EVANS 
CROWE, Author of “The History of France.” 2 vols, 
8vo, 28s. 

“Notwithstanding the prior appearance of Lamartine’s 
“History of the Restoration,’ and Alison’s ‘ Europe since 
the Battle of Waterloo,’ Mr. Crowe’s work may take its place 
as the most useful and best of the three.’”—Spectator, 


IV. 


NARRATIVES of PASSAGES in 


the GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1799—1810, 
By Lieut.-General SIR HENRY BUNBURY, K.C.B., 
formerly Quartermaster-General to the Army in the 
Mediterranean. 8vo, with Maps, 1s. 

“A straightforward narrative distinguished by the sol- 
dierly characteristics of point and honesty. There are per- 
sonal sketches of Abercromby, Craig, the Duke of York, Sir 
Sidney Smith, and General Hutchinson, nor should we omit 
to mention that many traits may be gathered of one more 
remarkable than these—Sir John Moore.”—Times. 


v. 
~ ’ 
DIARY kept during a YEAR'S 
JOURNEYING and RESIDENCE in NORTHERN 
PERSIA and the Adjacent Provinces of TURKEY. 
By Lieut.-Col. STUART, 13th Light Infantry. 8vo, 12s. 
“Will repay an attentive perusal. It displays considera- 
ble descriptive power, and its sketches of manner and 
character are lively and amusing.” —Morning Post. 


VI. 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA; THE 
INTEREST OF THEIR COMMERCIAL INTER- 
COURSE. By DR. HAMEL. 8vo, 14s. 

“This remarkable book is the production of a learned 
Russian. Asa record of facts it is very valuable ; it will re- 
main a mine of treasure for the antiquarian, and a monu- 
ment to all of ingenious and toilsome investigation,”— 
Guardian, 

vil, 


THE SIXTH EDITION OF PRO- 
FESSOR CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD, from MARATHON to WATERLOO, 
8vo, with Plans, 15s. 

VIII. 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
’ 
from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the REFORMATION, 
By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, Author of “The Latin 
and English Dictionary,” “The Bampton Lectures,” &c, 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
“ We know not of any work where the reader has the facts 
necessary to form an opinion upon the formation and growth 
of the Papacy as clearly set before him.”—Spectator, 


Ix 


The Second Edition of LLOYD'S 


SCANDINAVIAN ADVENTURES, during a Residence 
of upwards of Twenty Years. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with 
upwards of 100 Pictorial Illustrations. 42s, 
“Mr. Lloyd is the Gordon Cumming of the Norwegian 
Wilds.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


x 


LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF 


CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, Second Editicn, 2 
vols. 8vo, 28s. 
“Displays even more than the author’s accustomed lofti- 
ness of thought, animation of description and narrative, and 
felicity of style.’—Press. 


RicHarD BentiEy, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON AND MABERLY, 


28, UPPER GOWER STREET, & 27, IVY LANE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


No. Y., Oct. 1, price 6s., will contain— 


. Theodore Parker and the} VI. New Educational Mea- 
Modern Deists. sure for India. 

Il. Life in Abyssinia. VIL. Recent Roman History— 

III. American School of Eth- ini 


_ 


Farini. 
VIII. The Danes and Northmen 


nology. 
IV. Jerome Cardan. in Hritain. 
V. Methodist Episcopal | IX. The Crystal Palace. 


Church of America. Brief Literary Notices. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
By DR. LARDNER. 


A Series of Popular Tracts on the Electric Telegraph is now in 
course of Publication in “‘ Lardner's Museum of Science and Art.” 
The Tracts will embrace an account of the Telegraph from its in- 
vention to the present time,clearly describing the different inst: u- 
ments and their modes of working. ‘The Series will also contain 
full accounts of the English and Foreign Lines of Telegraph, of the 
Submarine Cables, Tariffs, &c. &c., and will be illustrated by very 
numerous Engravyings on Wood. Price of each Number Ong 
PENNY. 





LARDNERS MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


Already Published. 
VOLUME L., price 1s. 6d., in handsome boards. 


Pant I., price 5d. | 

1. The Planets: Are they Inha- 
bited Globes? 
. Weather Prognostics. 
The Planets. Chap. IT. 
Popular Fallacies in Ques- = 
tions of Physical Science. | 10. The Planets. Chap. IV. 

| 1l. Meteoric Stones and Shoot- 


Part II., price 5d. | 


8. Meteoric Stones and Shoot- 
ing Stars. Chap. I. 


| Pant III., price 6d. 
| 9. Railway Accidents. 


Poor 


Chap. 


ing Stars. Chap. IT. 


5. Latitudes and Longitudes. 12, Railway Accidents. Chap. 
6. The Planets. Chap. ILI. Il. 
7. Lunar Influences. | 13. Light. 


VOLUME IL., price Is. 6d., in handsome boards. 
Parr IV., price 5d. £0. Locomotion in the United 
14, Common Things. Air. | States. Chap III. 
15. Locomotion in United States.; 21. The Potter’s Art. Chap. II. 
Chap. I. 
. Cometary Influences. Chap. 
I 


~ 
a 


| Parr VI., price 6d. 

° 22. Common Things. Fire. 

- Locomotion in the United | 
States. Chap. II. 


~ 
~ 


23. The Potter's Art. Chap III. 
24. Cometary Influences. Chap. 
II. 


Part V., price 5d. 
18. Common Things. Water. 
19. The Potter's Art. Chap.I. | 


VOLUME IIT., price 1s. 6d., in handsome boards. 


Tart VIL., price 5d, Part IX., price 6d. 
. Locomotion and Transport, | 35. Electric Telegraph. Chap. 

their Influence and Pro- | III. 

gress. Chap. I. 
28. The Moon. 
29. Common Things. The Earth. | 
30. Locomotion ant Transport, | 38. ” 
their Influence and Pro- | 39. ‘ 
gress. Chap. II. | 


25. The Potter's Art. Chap. IV. 
26. The Potter's Art. Chap. V. 





°6. Terrestrial Heat. Chap. IT. 
37. Eicetric Telegraph. 

Chap. IV. 
x» Chap. V. 
Pe Chap. VI. 


Pant X.,price 5d.,(Commencing 

Vol. 1V.,) Oct.1, will contain— 

40. Earthquakes and Volcanos. 
| 41. Electric Telegraph. 


Part VIII., price 5d. 
31, Electric Telegraph. Chap. I. 
32. Terrestrial Heat. Chap. I. 


33. Electric Telegraph. Chap. | Chap. VIT. 
Il. | 42. a x Chap. VIIT. 
34. The Sun. | 43. * ys» Chap. IX. 


*,* The Work is continued in Weekly Numbers at 1d., Monthly 
Parts at 5d., and Quarterly Volumes at Is. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ROME-COMPANION TO 
SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
With 100 Illustrations on Wood, a New Edition,-Ts. 6d., cloth, of 


A HISTORY OF ROME; 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF 
COMMODUS, A.D. 192. 


By DR. L. SCHMITZ, 


Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, Editor of ‘ Niebuhr’s 
Lectures.” 

“Tt will undoubtedly take the place of every other text-book of 
the kind, in our schools and co:leges."—AmeErican LisLiorneca 
SacRa. 

*,* Messrs. Walton and Maberly’s Catalogue will be sent by post 
(free) to any one writing for it. 





London: WALTON and MABERLY, Upper Gower Street, 





and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. And sold by all Book- 
sellers, 





. 
NEW EDITIONS & RECENT 
WORK 





PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 


REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. People’s 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s, Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Plates, 10s, 6d. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Plates, 21s, : 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 


CONQUEST of MEXICO. People’s Edition, Crown 
8vo, 5s. Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo, with Plates, 10s, 64, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, 21s, 


Ill, 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 


CONQUEST of PERU. People’s Edition, Crown yo 
5s, Also in 3 vols, crown 8vo, with Plates, 10s, 6d, 
Library Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, 21s, 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROM. 


WELL and the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, By 

M.GUIZOT. Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, ; 

“This important work will mect with a hearty and wi- 
versal welcome,” —Atheneun. 


f v. 
REVOLUTION of 1640 to the DEATH of CHARLES I, 
By M. GUIZOT. Second and Revised Edition, uniform 
with the above. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
“The best history both in thought and composition of the 
times of Charles the First.”—Atheneum, 


Part IIL. of the ONE PRIMEVAL 


LANGUAGE. The MONUMENTS of BABYLONIA, 
ASSYRIA, and PERSIA, With a Key for the Recovery 
of the Lost Ten Tribes. By the Rev. CHARLES 
FORSTER, Rector of Stisted. 


VII, 


M. DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERY 


of the SITE of the DESTROYED CITIES of the 
PLAIN —SODOM and GOMORRAL. 2 vols, 8v0, 
Second Edition, with Map, 30s. 

“ A discovery the most striking within the range of biblical 
antiquity. The disinterment of Nineveh as a matter of feel- 
ing is a small matter.” — Guardian. 

“ Will achieve a popularity equal to ‘ Layard’s Nineveh,” 
—Morning Post. 

VII. 


LIFE in the MISSION, the CAMP, 
and the ZENANA; or, Six Years in India. By Mr, 
COLIN MACKENZIE. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 21s, 

“A fitting companion to the delightful letters of Bishop 

Heber.” —Atheneum, 


THE FRONTIER LANDS of the 


CHRISTIAN and the TURK. By a British Resident of 
Twenty Years in the East. Third Edition. 2 vols. $vo, 
283. 
“The best work on the Danubian Principalities,’—Lite 
rary Gazette, 


x. 

DIARY during a Stay in RUSSIA, 
in 1825-26—The LAST DAYS of the EMPEROR 
ALEXANDER and the FIRST DAYS of the EM 
PEROR NICHOLAS. By Dr, ROBERT LEE, MD, 
F.R.S. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

“A valuable diary.” —Atheneum. 


ANADOL, THE LAST HOME 


of the FAITHFUL. By the Author of “The Frontier 
Lands of the Christian and the Turk.” 8vo, 12s. 
“ Anadol comes in the very nick of time, and offers infor- 
mation eagerly desired, in a manner that leaves little to be 
wished for.” —Observer, 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF 


the COURT and GOVERNMENT of RUSSIA under 
the EMPEROR ALEXANDER and the Present CZAR 
NICHOLAS. By J. H. SCHNITZLER. 


“ We give more ercdit to what this author relates, respect- 


ing the Russian Empire and its rulers, than to any recent 
publication.” —Literury Gazette, 


Richard Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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7 REVIEWS. 


The Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Crimea. 
Comprising Travels in Russia, a Voyage 
down the Volga to Astrachan, and a Tour 
through Crim Tartary. By Charles Henry 
Scott. Bentley. 

Taz books recently published relating to 

Russia and the scenes of the war, already 

form no inconsiderable library. Many of 

these volumes are indeed mere compilations, 

repared to meet popular curiosity on sub- 
jects of absorbing imterest. But the present 
work is of a higher class, containing the re- 
cord of personal observation of the regions 
described, and communicating information 
both new andimportant. Mr. Scott travelled 
in Russia in 1850, before there was any real 
apprehension of a rupture with England. 
He kept a journal of things and places seen 
and visited, and he now publishes it, with 
additional notes and comments, rightly 
deeming that an authentic account of scenes 
to which general attention is directed, will 
rove widely acceptable. Of the Crimea, 
\tr Scott saw more than most travellers who 
have published a record of their observations 
inthat region, and he had an opportunity of 
inspecting Sebastopol and its fortifications 
ake circumstances of peculiar advantage. 
This would alone entitle the volume to gene- 
ral attention at the present time, but the 
other portions of Mr. Scott’s journal contain 
varied and interesting matter. In company 
with a Scotch gentleman, Mr. Gordon of 
Pitlurg, the author commenced his Russian trip 
bysailing from Stockholm to Abo, inJuly, 1850. 
The Aland Islands, Bomarsund, Abo. Helsing- 
fors, Sweaborg, Revel, Cronstadt, Petersburg, 
Moscow, Nijni Novgorod, were successively 
visited. All these places have been frequently 
described by travellers from western Europe. 
But at Nijni Novgorod the author left the 
beaten path of tourists, and undertook a 
voyage down the Volga to Astrachan and the 
Caspian Sea. ‘This is perhaps the first Eng- 
lish book of travels in which a visit to 
Astrachan is recorded, and the description of 
the Don Cossack and Noguai Tartar districts 
isalso marked by novelty, these regions being 
rarely traversed by Europeans. ‘The voyage 
down the Volga was made in a_ boat, 
forty-five feet long, and eight feet at the 
greatest breadth, purchased at Nijni Novgorod 
for the occasion, manned by twelve Russians, 
who turned out a faithful and suitable crew, 
though an unpleasant scene took place at first 
starting. André, a Russian from Moscow, 
accompanied the tourists as servant and in- 
terpreter :— 


“Our German acquaintances and others, whose 


* lengthened experience of Russian workmen, and 


the faithlessness of Russian promises, entitled their 
opinions to respect, assured us that we should be 
disappointed if we expected to get off on the day 
we desired. It was therefore with some feelings of 
triumph on the appointed evening of the 15th that 
we stepped on board the craft which was to carry us 
two thousand miles down the mighty Volga. 

“On drawing up the agreement it was necessary 
‘omention the names of all the men engaged for 

© voyage; and their passports, which we received, 
Jeng rather bulky, were handed over to the keep- 
ing of André. On mustering the crew one was 


discovered to be absent, and on further inves- 
‘gation we found that the missing individual was 
no other than the principal steersman, who was, 


in fact, the most responsible and important per- 
Sonage of the whole. 


“On making inquiries we learned that he Rad 
abandoned his intention, if he ever had any, of 
accompanying us. Having succeeded by trickery 
and deception in obtaining his passport from André, 
he now stood in the next boat to see us off, wishing 
us no deabt a prosperous passage, and perfectly 
content with the amount of profit he had made out 
of the affair. The feeling of having been duped is 
never agreeable, but in this case the presence of 
the deceiver added insult to injury ; and to be thus 
coolly treated with impunity before a crew of whose 
character we were ignorant, might, and in all 
probability would, have led to subsequent annoy- 
ance. 

‘*No time, therefore, was left for parleying ; so 
I sprang suddenly to the place where the delin- 
quent was standing, caught him by the throat, and 
dragging him into the boat, ordered the crew to 
push off, and thus fairly took my man prisoner. 

“Enraged at having been so summarily dealt 
with, he was inclined to be violent, and showered 
forth volleys of oaths and maledictions, of the 
nature of which we were then in blissful ignorance. 
His gesture and voice, however, were suflicient to 
prove, that neither the soft tones of civility, nor 
the gentle notes of persuasion, were flowing 
from his lips ; and thinking a further demonstration 
of firmness necessary, I stepped into the cabin, and 
drew forth a strong chain, which had been pur- 
chased for a very different purpose. The effect 
was magical; the ominous sound of the jingling 
links had reached his car, and ere its size or strength 
could be scen, he was stretched, a prostrate slave, 
kissing my feet; and, in abject terms, imploring 
pardon, while but an instant before he had loudly 
threatened revenge. 

“Thus far all was well: a beneficial effect had 
been produced on the crew, and to a certain 
extent our feelings of indignation had been ap- 
peased. We had at first determined to take him 
to Astrachan xolens volens, but a very little 
reflection led us to change this plan, as by it we 
should certainly have inflicted more trouble on our- 
selves than punishment on him; for in this case the 
gaoler’s position would have been more perplexing 
than the prisoner’s. So the bright idea of inflicting 
a fine having occurred, we ascertained the amount 
required to hire another pilot in his place, which 
sum he gladly paid, and being put on shore some 
versts from Nijni, he had time in the solitary walk 
to reflect on his dishonesty ; and we had the con- 
solation of hoping that the lesson was not entirely 
lost on him. Thus terminated our first adventure 
on the Volga. 

“« As two of the gentlemen who had accompanied 
us from Moscow to Nijni had decided on a trip to 
Kazan, we offered them a passage to that place ; 
and as they were too good travellers to be influenced 
by trifles, they accepted our invitation, and sub- 
mitted with cheerfulness to the inconveniences 
necessarily existing in the sleeping department of 
the boat, fitted for two, when that number was 
doubled. 

‘Calling our combined ingenuity into play, we 
contrived, by placing boards on a level with the 
opposite benches of the cabin, to make one large 
berth, into which we crept, through the upper 
half of the narrow door, and lay, like soldiers on a 
bivouac, with our martial cloaks, viz., mackin- 
toshes, wrapped around us. 

‘* Early on the morning of the 16th, we stopped 
at the small village of Rebatki, about fifty versts 
below Nijni, where the passports were examined. 
The morning was beautiful, and the air exhilarat- 
ing: the broad stream lay stretched before us, 
silently carrying its ceaseless flood towards that sea 
which is ever receiving the swelling waters by 
countless channels, but giving them off by none. 

‘‘Now, for the first time, we examined with at- 
tention the appearance of our crew; and a wild 
piratical-looking set the majority of them were. 

3ushy whiskers, beards, and moustaches, almost 

concealed their grim visages, while the hair, worn 
long, was cut with mathematical precision, in a 
line with the chin. On their heads were caps of 
fur or sheep-skin ; a shirt and a pair of trousers of 











cotton, with the bottoms of the latter confined by 





coarse bandages, in the place of stockings ; and the 
feet encased in lapty/, a kind of shoe, made of mat- 
ting. <A large sheep-skin coat, used at night or in 
cold weather, in addition to these, constituted their 
entire wardrobe: 

‘*There was no great expenditure of time in pre- 
paring their breakfast. A large wooden bowl being 
dipped into the river, some jet-black bread, broker 
into pieces, was thrown into the water it contained, 
and a little salt having been sprinkled over, each 
in turn helped himself, with a wooden spoon, to a 
morsel of the contents. Scanty as was this repast, 
they did not forget to cross themselves, and bow 
many times, while uttering a short prayer or 
thanksgiving before commencing the frugal meal, 
concluding it also with the Same ceremony. Their 
dinner and supper consisted of the like simple fare, 
and was only occasionally varied, by eating the 
bread and salt dry, and sipping the water alone 
with their spoons, each adhering to his turn with 
the same regularity. When we afterwards gave 
them apples and cucumbers, of which the lower 
orders in Russia are all passionately fond, they 
quite luxuriated, enjoying the treat much more 
than any alderman ever did the greenest fat of the 
most corpulent turtle. 

“*As both stem and stern of our boat were 
pointed, a square sort of stage was built at each 
end ; which, projecting over the gunwales, consi- 
derably increased the accommodation, and in the 
bows formed the sleeping-place of half the men, 
while the other half were rowing. That over the 
stern was a convenient place for the pilot. On it 
also André established his kitchen, and subse- 
quently when we took to purchasing live stock, a 
poultry-yard. Beneath it was a space of which we 
made an ice-house, ice being a luxury everywhere 
found in abundance on the Volga.” 

We pass over the brief accounts of Kazan, 
Volsk, Saratov, Rovno, and other places of 
greater or less note, at which the travellers 
disembarked, but we must give a paragraph 
in ‘which the author records his. general im- 
pressions of the voyage down the Volga:— 

‘‘The Russian loves his beautiful Volga; he 
sings her charms in his popular songs; he speaks 
of her with rapture; and this is not surprising, for 
independent of the beauty inseparable from a fine 
river, there are a thousand changing scenes to call 
forth admiration. For ourselves, the hours flew 
too quickly by; fresh objects of interest constantly 
arose; strolling along the river’s bank, sometimes 
amidst shrubs and sweet-scented wild flowers, 
filling the atmosphere with a perfume more refined 
and delicate than I had ever before experienced; 
now meetin a body of sixty or seventy men towing 
a large vessel, and stepping in time to the measured 
tune of a monotonous song, occasionally reaching 
us from so great a distance, and by fitful snatches, 
that it seemed like some magic music in the air. 
Visiting villages, mingling with the people, enter- 
ing their houses to make real or pretended pur- 
chases :—now watching the solitary fisherman, or 
enjoying the refreshing bath ;—one day in Europe, 
and the next in Asia; exploring the large towns, 
strolling through their bazaars, examining their 
buildings, and studying the varied costumes of the 
divers races moving but not mixing together :— 
now mounting a hill-top, and embracing in one 
gaze scenes more extensive than any other part of 
Europe can produce, and now reclining in our boat, 
and revelling in the pleasures of ever-changing 
always beautiful landscapes. 

‘«Thus passed our days; and the evenings were 
not less attractive. Lighted up by a brilliant 
moon, which sometimes catching the rosy-tinted 
rays of the sun aiready departed from our view, 
appeared red and full, but soon changed to her 
own pale complexion, and shed over the surround- 
ing scenery a clear pure light which varied, but 
did not lessen, its loveliness,—our boatmen sang 





their wildest airs of brigandage, or poured forth 
softer strains in praises of their beloved Volga. 
There was about these chorus-songs at such hours 
something peculiarly exciting. ‘Their time was 
| admirable, and the harmony indicated a just ear; 
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the key was generally high, but being in the open 
air, that rather increased than diminished the 
spirit-stirring effect.” 

At length Astrachan was safely reached, 
not without discomforts during the voyage, 
which somewhat counterbalanced the pleasure 
so glowingly described in the foregoing ex- 
tract. However these are forgotton, and the 
author having recovered from a fever which 
laid him up for a time, explores the town and 
neighbourhood of Astrachan :— 


*‘Astrachan, the last town upon the mighty 
Volga, before it loses itself in the Caspian Sea, is 
situated upon a sandy island. It is now merely 
the capital of a province of the same name, though 
once that of a Tartar kingdom, and some old walls 
and towers of its proud period still exist. Within 
the Kremlin stand the two principal churches, viz., 
those of the ‘Assumption’ and ‘Saint Trinity,’ 
together with large barracks, military hospitals, 
and other buildings. In the town are many other 
churches, and amongst them a fine Armenian one, 
together with some mosques, the governor's palaee, 
a theatre, and a hospital for the poor, built by a 
Russian of enormous wealth, who, in a time of 
scarcity, had bought up all the corn and resold it 
at an exorbitant profit; for this act he was ba- 
nished from the town, but his wealth enabled him 
to get removed to Volsk, which most people would 
regard as a change for the better. This hospital 
was raised as a little expiation for the sin, and a 
slight acknowledgment to that class of people of 
whom he had starved so many to death, 

‘‘The streets of Astrachan have no pavement of 
any kind, being composed of deep sand, which, 
when there is any wind, and that is very often, 
rises in one dense blinding cloud of dust. Most of 
the houses have shops, all of which have a dilapi- 
dated appearance, from the falling of numerous 
patches of stucco. 

“The population is between forty and fifty thou- 
sand, and being composed of Russians, Armenians, 
Greeks, Kalmucs and divers other Eastern races, 
presented a more Oriental appearance than in any 
other town of Russia we had hitherto visited. All 
these people, excepting the military and officials, 
are engaged in trade, and on our arrival excited 
some curiosity to know what line of business we 
were in. André found it quite useless to assure his 
questioners that our only object was to see the 
place ; for the fact of his denying that we had any- 
thing to do with commercial affairs, drove them to 
the conclusion that we had come upon a secret spe- 
culation to buy up some particular commodity or 
production. 

‘<The costumes of the inhabitants were as varied 
as the races, and these gave character and life to 
the place ; otherwise, with its green-domed 
churches and tall belfries, it was much like an in- 
different Russian town. 

“The fisheries of Astrachan are on a very exten- 
sive scale, and the exports from this source alone 
considerable. The first part of the fish secured is 
the spawn, which is taken from it immediately 
after being caught, thrown into a saturated solution 
of salt, and thence transferred into bags, through 
which the superfluous moisture is pressed. Thus 
prepared it is known in commerce as caviare. The 
Russians are very fond of it, and in the houses of 
the rich take it, amongst other things supposed to 
create an appetite, before dinner with brandy or 
liqueur. The fish, after the spawn is removed, is 
salted and dried ; and much glue is also made. 

“ Silk is still raised, but not nearly to the same 
extent as formerly, the capital having been with- 
drawn and invested in the fisheries, which are much 
more profitable. There are numerous gardens and 
vineyards near the town, and various fruits are 
grown ; the grapes are good, but the wine is of in- 
different flavour. Each of the gardens is enclosed, 
and has in its centre a high stage, on which a boy 
is to be seen rushing about all day long to frighten 
away the birds. 

‘* We had an interview with the governor, a fine 
old general officer. He could speak neither French 
nor English, an unusual circumstance, but his 


daughter became our interpreter. He was kind 
and polite in manner, and, what was of more im- 
portance, gave us an order to the postmasters of his 
district, to furnish us with horses without delay, 
which we afterwards found of great service. * * 
‘* We also paid the chief of police a visit, who 
insisted on our taking luncheon, and produced some 
wines of the country for us to taste. He was a 
short fat man, a colonel in the army, had been in 
the campaigns of 1814 and 1815, about which he 
was fond of talking. He was full of jokes, in the 
midst of which it was quite evident he had an eye 
to business ; for with all his tact it was not difficult 
to discover that he desired to get as much informa- 
tion as possible concerning our object in visiting 
Astrachan, and our intended future movements, in 
which we fully gratified him, for we had nothing 
to conceal. It was quite clear from this and other 
circumstances we have already mentioned that As- 
trachan is far removed from the beat of tourists, 
who are there looked upon as belonging to a sin- 
gular and rare variety of the human species.” 


We must forbear from quoting further 
from other parts of Mr. Scott’s journal, in 
order to leave as much space as possible for 
extracts from his description of Sebas- 
topol:— 

“‘The port of Sevastopol consists of a bay run- 
ning in a south-easterly direction about four miles 
long, and a mile wide at the entrance, diminishing 
to four hundred yards at the end, where the 
‘Tchernaia Retchka,’ or Black River, empties 
itself. The average depth is about eight fathoms, 
the bottom being composed of mud in the centre, 
and gravel at the sides. On the southern coast of 
this bay are the commercial, military, and careen- 
ing harbours; the quarantine harbour being outside 
the entrance. All these taking a southerly direc- 
tion and having deep water. 

‘The military harbour is the largest, being 
about a mile-and-a-half long, by four hundred 
yards wide, and is completely land-locked on every 
side. Here it is that the Black Sea fleet is. moored 
in the winter; the largest ships being able to lie 
with all their stores on board close to the quays. 
The small harbeur, which contains the naval ar- 
senal and docks, is on the eastern side of the mili- 
tary harbour, near the entrance. 

‘The port is defended to the south by six prin- 
cipal batteries and fortresses, each mounting from 
fifty to a hundred and ninety guns; and the north 
by four, having from eighteen to a hundred and 
twenty pieces each; and besides these are many 
smaller batteries. 

‘‘The fortresses are built on the casemate prin- 
ciple, three of them having three tiers of guns, 
and a fourth two tiers. Fort St. Nicholas is the 
largest, and mounts about a hundred and ninety 
guns: on carefully counting them we made a hun- 
dred and eighty-six. By great interest we obtained 
permission to enter this fortress. It is built of 
white limestone: a fine sound stone, which becomes 
hard and is very durable, the same material being 
used for all the other forts. Between every two 
casemates are furnaces for heating shot red hot: 
we measured the calibre of the guns, and found it 
to be eight inches, capable of throwing shells or 
sixty-eight pound solid shot. 

‘* Whether all the guns in the fortress were of the 
same size, it is impossible to say, but my belief is 
that most of the fortifications of Sevastopol are 
heavily armed. We entered Fort $t. Nicholas 
through the elegantly-furnished apartments of the 
military commandant, situated at its south-western 
end. 

‘* At the period of our visit there were certainly 
not more than eight hundred and fifty pieces cf 
artillery defending the port towards the sea, and 
of these about three hundred and fifty could be 
concentrated on a ship entering the bay. Other 
batteries, however, are said to have been since built. 
We took some trouble to ascertain these facts 
by counting the guns of the various forts; not 
always an easy matter where any suspicion of our 
object might have subjected us to grave incon- 








veniences. Sevastopol is admirably adapted by 


ener 


nature for a strong position towards the sea, and 
it will be seen from what we have stated above 
that this has been fully taken advantage of to 
render it one of the most formidably fortified Places 
in that direction which could be imagined. 

‘We are well aware that the casemated fortresses 
are very badly constructed, and though having an 
imposing exterior, that the walls are filled in with 
rubble. The work was carried on under Russian 
engineers, whose object was to make as much 
money as possible out of it. They were, more. 
over, found to be defective in ventilation, to remedy 
which some alterations were subsequently made: 
but admitting all their defects, they are still strong 
enough to inflict some amount of injury on an at. 
tacking fleet before their guns could be silenced, 
And when that is accomplished, supposing there 
are now nine hundred and fifty pieces, there would 
still remain five hundred guns of large calibre, in 
strong open batteries, half of them throwing shells 
and red-hot shot, independent of mortars. This 
is a force of armament against which no fleets have 
been tried, not only with regard to the number of 
guns and weight of metal, but the nature of the 
projectiles ; any single shell fired point blank, and 
striking between wind and water, being sufficient 
to sink a ship. 

““If Sevastopol can be so easily taken by the 
Allied fleets alone, and without land forces, as 
some people appear to imagine, it would be very 
satisfactory to know what amount of resistance it 
is expected that Portsmouth could offer to an 
enemy, with her seventy or eighty guns, not above 
five-and-twenty of which are heavier than thirty- 
two pounders. 

‘*We do not mean to assert that it is impossible 
to destroy Sevastopol from the sea alone, but we 
believe that it could only be accomplished by an 
unnecessary sacrifice of life and ships with our pre- 
sent means, and that it would be nothing short of 
madness to attempt it, unless we had a reserve fleet 
on the spot, sufficiently strong to insure the com 
mand of the Black Sea in case of failure.” 

The foregoing remarks were written before 
a land attack on Sebastopol was contem- 
plated. Mr. Oliphant, whose description of 
the place has been much referred to of late, 
says, “ Nothing can be more formidable than 
Sebastopol from the seaward. We visited it 
in a steamer, and found that at one point we 
were commanded by twelve hundred pieces 
of artillery,” on which Mr. Scott remarks :— 

“If by this passage it is to be understood that 
twelve hundred guns mounted on the fortresses and 
batteries of that place, and commanding the sea, 
can be concentrated on any one spot, It 18 manr 
festly a mistake. That point where the greatest 
number of pieces of artillery can be concentrated 8 
probably about the centre of a line drawn from 
Cape Constantine to the eastern promontory of the 
Quarantine Harbour, on which part of the guns of 
Fort Constantine, the Quarantine Battery, Fort 
Alexander, and Fort St. Nicholas, with some from 
other batteries, may be brought to bear ; but these 
cannot at the utmost amount to more than three 
hundred and fifty pieces, even allowing that spot 
to be commanded by a hundred guns of Fort St 
Nicholas.” 

Of the town itself, and of its defences 0 
the land side, some account is given:— 

“The town of Sevastopol is situate on the point 
of land between the commercial and military har 
bours, which rises gradually from the waters edge 
to an elevation of two hundred feet. It is mor 
than a mile in length; and its greatest width 18 
about three quarters of a mile, the streets entering 
the open steppe on the south. It was partly de- 
fended on the west, towards the land, by soe 
holed wall, which had been pronounced by one 0 
the first engineers of Russia as perfectly useless; 
and plans for completely fortifying the place ™ 
that direction were said to have been made; but 
whether the work has since been carried out hot 
know not, though we have a deep conviction t 





strong defences will be found to exist there by the 
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time a besieging army arrives. These, however, 
being hurriedly raised, can neither be of sufficient 
magnitude nor strength to offer a serious resistance 
to a long-continued fire of heavy artillery; and 
unless these fortifications are on a most extensive 
scale, and embrace a very wide circuit, they may 
be commanded from so many points, that, attacked 
with heavy guns of long range, their speedy reduc- 
tion becomes a matter of certainty. 

‘“‘“None of the sea batteries or forts are of the 
slightest service for defence on the land side. In- 
deed the great fort, ‘St. Nicholas,’ has not a gun 
pointed in that direction; and such an armament 
would be perfectly useless if it existed, as that part 
of the hill on which the town stands, rises behind 
it toa height of two hundred feet. In fact, all the 
fortresses and batteries, both to the north and south 
of the great bay, are commanded by higher ground 
in the rear.” 


Then follow some remarks on the neigh- 
bouring coast, and the most suitable places 
for the disembarkation of an invading army. 
As this point has now been practically deter- 
mined, it is needless to quote speculations 
which have lost much of their interest. We 
only mention that Balaclava, distant ten miles 
from Sebastopol, is the point which Mr. Scott 
considers ought first to be secured, especially 
as there is an admirable harbour for the fleets. 
The Russian works of defence dre strong at 
Balaclava, and supposing the whole of the 
batteries defending the harbour to be de- 
stroyed, no ships could enter with safety 
until all the positions on the heights which 
surround and overhang it had been car- 
ried: — 


“ Another plan for attacking Sevastopol might 
be adopted by landing, to the north of the bay of 
Inkerman, destroying or taking Fort Constantine, 
and the other batteries from the rear, and thence 
bombarding the naval arsenal, the town and ships ; 
and, indeed, this is the only alternative, if a footing 
cannot be efiected in the Chersonesus. 

“The streets are built in parallel lines, from 
north to south, and intersected by others from east 
to west ; and the houses, being of limestone, have 
a substantial appearance. The public buildings are 
fe. The library erected by the Emperor, for the 
use of naval and military officers, is of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, and is elegantly fitted up internally. 
The books are principally confined to naval and 
nilitary subjects, and the sciences connected with 
them, history and some light reading. 

“The club-house is handsome externally, and 
comfortable within : it contains a large ball-room, 
which is its most striking feature, and Dilliard- 
rooms, which appeared to be the great centres of 
attraction ; but one looked in vain for reading- 
rooms, filled with newspapers and journals, such as 
are found in the clubs of England. 

“There are many good churches, and a fine 
landing-place, of stone, from the military harbour, 
approached, on the side of the town, beneath an 
architrave supported by high columns. It also 
boasts an Italian opera-house, the first performance 
for the season at which took place during our visit ; 
but we cannot say much for the singing : the com- 
pany being third-rate, and the voice of the ‘prima 
donna’ very much resembling, at times, a cracked 
trumpet. The house itself was badly fitted up. 

“The eastern side of the town is so steep that 
the mast-heads of the ships cannot be seen until 
one gets close to them. Very beautiful views are 
obtained from some parts of the place, and it is 
altogether agreeably situated. A military band 
plays every Thursday evening in the public gardens, 
at which time the-fashionables assemble in great 
numbers, 

“As Sevastopol is held exclusively as a military 
and naval position, commerce does not exist. The 
only articles imported by sea being those required 
for material of war, or as provisions for the inha- 
bitants of the garrison. 

On the eastern side of the military harbour, 











opposite to the town, is a line of buildings con- 
sisting of barracks, some storehouses, and a large 
naval hospital, which we inspected. The wards 
are good, but too much crowded; many of the ar- 
rangements are bad, and the ventilation in some 
parts exceedingly defective, the effluvia being most 
offensive. But perhaps this is permitted on hy- 
geian principles; seeing that the Russian is so accus- 
tomed to foul odours from his birth that the phy- 
sicians may consider a return to a little artificial 
native air as highly beneficial after a sea voyage. 

‘Sevastopol is not the port of construction for 
ships of war: they are all built at Nicholiev on the 
River Bug, as Petersburg is the building-place for 
Cronstadt. But here all repairs are done, and 
stores and materials of war in great quantity kept 
in the naval arsenal. 

“The works that have been accomplished in the 
little port appropriated to this department are im- 
mense. The quays are well and strongly built of 
limestone with granite copings, under the superin- 
tendence of an English master mason. Along the 
eastern quay are ten large stone buildings, for 
storehouses, then in the course of construction, 
five of which were already finished. 

‘But all other works sink into insignificance at 
Sevastopol, before those projected and accom- 
plished by Colonel Upton, under immense en- 
gineering difficulties. They consist of a great 
fitting basin, into which open five dry docks, — 
three at the end, and one on each side of the en- 
trance canal. As there is no tide, these docks are 
above the level of the sea, and the ships are floated 
into them by locks, of which there are three, having 
a rise of ten feet each. 

“To supply the basin, and thence the canal, 
the water is brought eleven miles by a beautiful 
aqueduct of stone, into which the Black River has 
been turned beyond Inkerman. This passes, at 
one part, through an excavated tunnel nine hun- 
dred feet long, which is constructed on arches in 
five or six other places. ij % 2 

“Tn order to make sufficient space for the docks, 
the canal of which leads from the southern extre- 
mity of the little port, it was necessary to cut away 
a portion of the mountain, and on the top of the 
great perpendicular wall thus made, now stands (a 
massive pile of stone buildings, used as the sailors’ 
winter barracks. 

“«Tn case of an enemy penetrating the dockyard 
port, these barracks might be held as a formidable 
position by men armed with the Minié rifle; and 
it hag been suggested, that a couple of line-of 
battle ships in the basin, with their broadsides to 
the port, and commanding it, would also form a 
battery of great power. Thus, in anattack by sea 
alone on Sevastopol, every inch of ground would 
have to be contested. 7 = 3 

‘The streets of Sevastopol, as may be expected, 
teem with soldiers and sailors; indeed, no one un- 
connected with the services lives there; and all 
but Russians are discouraged or forbidden to do so. 
The Jews were at one time ordered away from it 
entirely, but some few have been allowed to return. 
It was said that no foreigners were permitted to 
remain there more than twenty-four hours; but 
during a sojourn of ten days we met with no inter- 
ference, although we visited, and curiously exa- 
mined, all parts of the town, and everything worth 
seeing in it.” 

The great interest at present felt in all that 
relates to the Crimea and its chief fortress, has 
induced us to devote considerable space to the 
notice of this part of Mr. Scott’s book. Of 
Odessa, Simpheropol, Kertch, and other 
places in the Crimea, descriptions are also 
given. Apart from the temporary iterest 
arising from passing events, the work is 
worthy of perusal. The classical scholar will 
be much pleased with the chapters in which 
the author records his visit to the country of 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, and the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, with its many historical 
associations. Both in regard to the Crimea, 
and the parts of the Russian empire previously 








traversed, the general reader will find much 
interesting information, conveyed in a lively 
and agreeable style. 





Matthew Paxton. Edited by the Author of 
‘John Drayton.’ Hurst and Blackett. 
In the story of ‘ Matthew Paxton,’ a phase 
of life and manners is described, ~hibh the 
author says is known to himself by actual 
experience. The hero of the book is a Pres- 
byterian minister in the wilds of Northumber- 
land; and there are many plain and striking 
sketches of that country and its people in 
their social and religious aspects. i its 
main features, the story has every appearance 
of being a genuine autobiography, or at least 
the writer has the advantage of somehow 
obtaining detailed and authentic knowledge 
of the way of life of a Scottish border minister. 
Some parts of the book are bleak and barren, 
like the region in which the scenes are laid; 
but we come frequently upon passages of 
victuresque cescription and warm interest, 
Voss and plain, as in the writer’s former 
tales, are the circles of society into which we 
are introduced; but the majority of readers 
of fiction will find themselves carried over 

new and unusual ground :— 

“‘TIn the wilds of Northumberland, a historic 
country, crowded with picturesque reminiscences, 
the home-keeping descendants of those rude Border 
fighters, immortal in song and ballad, lag a century 
behind the stirring world about them. It is not 
that improvement never enters this remote terri- 
tory, where you may find the refinements of agri- 
cultural science side by side with the ancient sim- 
plicities of use and wont—nor is it that enterprise 
or activity are wanting. Like their neighbours 
over the Tweed, the rustic families of Northumber- 
land send forth many an adventurer who conquers 
fortune, and are well represented in the front of 
battle; but, nevertheless, contrive to retain in their 
own persons, and at home, all that prejudiced and 
exclusive partiality for their own individual town 
or parish—all that tenacity of attachment to modes. 
and customs out of date, the usages of their fathers, 
which gives a primitive and unadvancing aspect to 
a manly and intelligent race. Their position, too, 
which communicates to their dialect a strong savour 
of the Scot, intensified with the burr sacred to 
themselves, and which impresses upon their forms 
of religious worship the character peculiar to their 
neighbour nation, adds to the individuality of the 
wide rural districts of Northumberland. Presby- 
terian in creed, and deriving much of his religious 
instruction from Scotland, your Northumbrian is 
no Scotchman. The country, indeed, remains still 
a wide and noble debateable land—a piece of inde- 
pendent territory, hostile to the nationality on one 
side, and dissenting from the nationality on the 
other—neither England nor Scotland, but North- 
umberland—a great, sturdy, healthy, broad-shoul- 
dered giant, ringing out his R’s like a round of 
musketry, defying innovation, scorning conformity, 
and content at all times to be himself, however 
unlike himself may be to all the rest of the world. 

‘* Add to this that the country is full of primitive, 
ancient villages, and little market towns, but for 
the rest is an agricultural country, neither spinning 
cotton, nor manufacturing iron, but tilling its fields 
on the low country, and keeping sheep upon its 
hills—that the people are leisurely rural people for 
the most part, who have full time for all the gossip 
of the country side, and that homely plenty abounds 
in farm-steading and cottage, where the necessaries 
of life are rude and simple, and where luxury is 
unknown —and it is easy to perceive how far away 
from the modern life of cities, from the bustle and 
clangour of to-day, and the haste with which we 
tread upon each other's heels, is: the existence of 
those hills and dales, over which, like the clouds 
and the sunshine, there pass only the broad and 
all-prevading vicissitudes of life. 
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‘‘The writer of ‘Matthew Paxton,’ in choosing 
for the hero of his story a clergyman—one of the 
‘ministers’ of these primitive seclusions—has taken 
what one might almost call the authorized spec- 
tator of this mode of life—a man neither entirely 
removed from them, nor yet one of themselves, 
but standing on a slight eminence, just high enough 
to observe from, near enough to sympathise; and 
has here offered to the kindness of his readers, a 
plain and true picture of the life, in these regions, 
of a simple-hearted pastor.” 

Matthew Paxton describes himself as born 
among the Cheviot Hills, the son of a North- 
umbrian shepherd. Being lame, he was un- 
fitted for rough labour, and was dedicated to 
learning and the Church. After being taught 
at a village school, Matthew went to Glasgow 
university, of the condition of which seat of 
learning half a century ago there are some 
good reminiscences. He then went to com- 
plete his theological studies at the Academy 
connected with Redcross-strect Library in 
London, an ancient foundation dating from 
the times of the Puritans. In this part of 
the story there are sundry anachronisms and 
inconsistencies; and sketches of living per- 
sonages are introduced in a manner not to be 
approved, and which it was scarcely worth 
the writer’s while to adopt, when a small sec- 
tion only of his readers could recognise the 
originals intended to be drawn. Passing from 
this, however, in the second volume we find 
the autobiographer narrating his experiences 
as a preacher and pastor, and many scenes 
are described with much spirit and feeling. 
Several passages we have marked, such as 
the account of the delivery of “the first 
sermon,” the wild revelry of ‘a border wed- 
ding,” and the gathering of the volunteers 
under an alarm of the French having landed 
—for it was the time when Napoleon had his 
camp at Boulogne, and threatened an inva- 
sion. We quote the account of a Sabbath 
afternoon’s field- preaching, in which the 
writer's powers of description are favourably 
displayed. The calamity referred to in the 
narrative was the drowning of a young girl 
well known in the neighbourhood :— 


‘*Our place of meeting was the moor, above the 
village of Kirton, a place where, in the old time, 
there had been extensive lime-works and coal-pits, 
and where the ground, far beyond the remem- 
brance of my generation, or that which went be- 
fore it, had been raised in several places into large 
mounds of a curious conical form. Some traces 
also of various old earthen fortifications were to be 
found in different parts of it ; for many armies had 
traversed its length and breadth, during the old 
fighting times, and it had been, for certain, the 
halting-place for a night of an English army, 
which, after a long and bloody battle next day, 
defeated a Scottish army, and slew a Scottish 
king. It was on the side of one of these green 
monnds that the people assembled. They looked 
to the west, while I stood at its foot, and was able 
to see and address nearly a thousand people seated 
on the green grass before me. From my station 
at the foot of the mound I could see, at the dis- 
tance of a few miles, the blue waves of the German 
Ocean on my left hand; while on my right was a 
dreary extent of barren moor, shut in by a low 
range of heights, crowned’ with heath and furze 
and black firs, and at the distance of ten miles, 
but looking in the pure air, as if close at hand, 
and adjacent to these latter, the lofty summits of 
Cheviot shut in the view. From the mound itself, 
a magnificent extent of country was visible, the 
spire of the village church, and the grey towers of 
the castle at Kirton; while the smoke ascending in 
graceful, slender,’ spiral wreaths, revealed the cot- 
tage houses of the village, hidden from direct 
vision, in the immediate foreground. Beyond 
was a view of the fertile valley through which the 





Carr flowed slowly to the sea, with thick woods 
and ruined strongholds, giving an air of grandeur 
to the scene. And then, a little farther off, the 
old Scottish encampment and the battle-field, so 
fatal to Scotland’s chivalry and king; and still 
farther on, range after range of fertile fields, and 
wood-clothed heights, until the whole was shut in, 
some thirty miles off, by the dim range of the 
Lammermuirs, and to the extreme west, the high 
strong castle of the Holmes, standing out in bold 
relief against the sky. Near at hand, the black 
hills and heights shut in the view to the south, and 
the dark plantations of firs covering the tops of the 
low crags, separated between the wild moorland 
and the fertile cultivated soil. On either side on 
the moor, at the distance of a mile, thin blue 
wreaths of smoke ascending through the evening 
air, revealed two collier villages; but save one 
solitary house on the moor itself, no other human 
dwelling was visible near at hand. 

‘The company assembled was the largest I ever 
spoke to out of doors in this way, and was com- 
posed of colliers, shepherds, hinds, and country 
tradesmen from all the villages around. One of 
these collier places had suddenly relapsed, from 
being a by ordinary strict place in religious matters, 
fanatical indeed ; the leading people were all Bap- 
tists—I intend no slight to that excellent body of 
Christians, be it observed—and some two or three 
of them preachers ; but all at once they had tum- 
bled down, from the high pitch of a fancied spiri- 
tual perfection, into the lowest and most grovelling 
infidelity and atheism of Tom Paine, whose works 
were extensively read by them. Preaching on the 
bare moor and under the open sky was, however, 
such a rare event, that even many of these men 
had been attracted; and the melancholy cause of 
the sermon so excited the curiosity of the people, 
that from all parts for miles around the inhabitants 
assembled ; and a very composed and decent com- 
pany they formed, too, which, considering the 
atheism of a great part of them, I rather won- 
dered at. 

‘Well, I preached there, with great earnest- 
ness. I had intended to give them a sermon on 
the dangerous country vices, which had maddened 
poor Jenny, and driven her to death ; but it struck 
me when I saw the company, that a continuous 
laboured discourse would not interest and fix the 
attention of such an audience, and so I took these 
words, which had been burnt in upon my mind 
during the last few months, ‘The time is short,’ 
and went on to comment on them, taking care to 
refer to many other parts of the Scripture, and 
using the grey tower of the church, hardly visible 
through the trees, and the barren and fertile 
country around, and the old battle-fields, the 
ruined castles, and the old entrenchments. as so 
many illustrations; and then I referred to the 
causes of the loss of life among themselves, the 
dangers incurred in the underground labours of so 
many of them, the noonday explosion, the nightly 
pestilence, the sullen overflowing river which so 
rarely gave up its dead, and the various other 
casualties, to which all were liable ; and lastly, to 
the personal vices, which endangered life here, and 
destroyed all hope of it hereafter if persisted in. 
Here I tried to hold up to public reprobation the 
glaring vice of the country-side ; but the scene that 
night in the village of Kirton, when the drowned 
girl was brought home, the misery of the mother 
and sister fairly overcame me, and I had to pause, 
for my voice broke, and my eyes filled with tears, 
so that for a few minutes I could neither see the 
crowd before me, nor goon. During that interval 
the quiet evening stillness was broken by no sound 
save that of sobbing; and as I recovered, I saw 
that a tempest of mighty emotion had swept across 
these strong, hardened men, scoffers and professors 
alike were covering their faces, and I could per- 
ceive by their heaving breasts that they were weep- 
ing bitterly, while the women more unrestrainedly 
were crying sore. It was a touching and a grand 
sight that; but I was too much excited and in 
earnest then to notice it with more than a moment’s 
glance, and so I hurried on to my conclusion, 
heaping up all the ideas that came to my mind— 

















and they flowed so fast that I could have preached 





for hours—and at last ended with a series of warn. 
ings and counsels, which still kept the people’s 
attention to the highest point. I don’t think now 
I ever preached better than I did that afternoon ; 
of this I am sure, that few sermons of mine ever 
made so much noise in the country as that one, 
All, however, that I was conscious of when I had 
finished, was, that I had done my duty, and that 
I was for the time utterly prostrated by fatigue. 

‘We sung a parting psalm; such singing | 
never heard before. People with scientific musical 
knowledge could most likely have discerned many 
false notes, and much want of harmony perhaps ; 
but it was such singing from the heart as one 
rarely hears in a lifetime, and then only on occa- 
sions as elevating as that. And then I went away 
home again, sadly tired and worn out, but not ill- 
pleased that I had had such an opportunity of preach- 
ing to the almost lost, even though my voice was 
broken and harsh for days after.” 


Throughout the work there are various 
scenes described, which seem genuine reni. 
niscences of an eye-witness; such as the fol 
lowing account of the passing of the 42nd 
Regiment, the old “ Black Watch,” through 
Berwick, after the war :— 

‘* After this moody, morbid, languid state had 
continued for some time, and while it was gradually 
growing stronger upon me, there came word one 
day that the cld 42nd Regiment, returning from 
Waterloo, or rather from its residence in France 
as part of the army of occupation, was to pass 
through Berwick, on its way towards Edinburgh, 
Ido not mind anything which stirred the people 
of the district so much, and which caused so many 
from my neighbourhood to go down to that town, 
save the time a few years back, when the Queen 
opened the great railway-bridge, which now con- 
nects Tweedmouth with Berwick. We all felt a 
kind of personal interest in that gallant regiment; 
many of them were Northumbrians, and almost all 
Presbyterians like ourselves; and then it was a 
regiment so distinguished through all its history, 
famous in Egypt, and still more famous at Water- 
loo, that everybody delighted to do it honour, 
and I myself joined with the rest of the people, 
and went down to Berwick to see them enter the 
town.” 

A description of the town of Berwick then 
follows; and the narrative is resumed, com- 
mencing with one of the Scotticisms with 
which the book is replete :— 

“‘T mind we'll the first glimpse of them we got, 
was on a hill above Tweedmouth, and there the 
sight of the waving tartans, and the sun glancing 
on the barrels of the guns, and the glittering bayo- 
nets, raised the enthusiasm of the people to the 
highest pitch, for the banks of the river both up 
and down—up, it was very high, and the people 
had a fine view—were covered with spectators. 
On that height the officers dressed their ranks, as 
it is called—so John Ogle told me, and he should 
know, secing he was a yeoman—and then with 
pipes playing and colours flying, they marched 
steadily down through the suburb and along the 
bridge. As the van appeared, the people began 
to cheer, and continued hurraing till all the zegi- 
ment had passed, so that I thought they must all 
have lost their voices. I felt much interested in 
the sight of the bold, strong, gallant men, the sur- 
vivors of that last bloody day at Waterloo, where 
they lost so many men, yet never failed nor 
flinched; but still more when the baggage-carts 
appeared, with the wounded and the convalescent 
walking beside, or seated on them, the true relics 
of the fight. It was almost impossible for them to 
get past the bridge, they were surrounded by mul- 
titudes, anxious to shake hands with them, and to 
bless them for their gallantry, and I saw many an 
eye full of tears, and many a breast heaving with 
heavy and painful sobs, as the people noticed the 
empty sleeves, the pale, scarred faces, and emact 
ated frames of these gallant men, just 80 far re- 
stored to health that they had been able to leave 
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thecrowded hospitals of the Netherlands and France, 
and come home the mere wrecks of what they once 
were. The pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war is what one generally sees, but behind lurks 
the bloody battle-field, the broken limbs and 
mangled bodies of the wounded ; and the hospitals, 
too often, in those days, perfect shambles, and 
more terrible to the soldier than even the shot or 
steel of the enemy. Little wonder, therefore, that 
the people were greatly affected by the sight of 
these invalids, and that they brought out to them 
bread and wine, and all manner of creature com- 
forts, and that they crowded around them with 
affectionate commiseration. 

“There are large barracks in Berwick, which 
then were full of troops, so that the gallant Black 
Watch had to be billeted in the town. Before 
the barracks there is a large esplanade, called the 
Square, having the parish church opposite the 
barrack-gate, and commanded by the old ramparts 
on two sides. In this square the regiment was 
drawn up, and to that part of the walls everybody 
hurried, while the magistrates and gentry of the 
town—who were to give a grand dinner to the 
officers in the evening—walked thither from the 
town-house in a kind of procession, followed by 
carts loaded with all kinds of eatables and drinka- 
bles for the private men. ‘The regiment piled 
their arms in the square, and tables were brought 
out of the houses, and chairs and forms arranged 
around them, and there they were feasted at the 
town’s expense. I mind I had never seen soldiers 
pile their arms before, and I was struck with the 
sight, and besides, it was so pleasant to see so 
maty men all happy and cheerful, and the towns- 
folk all so uplifted about them, that I rejoiced in 
the sight very much, as did all those around me. 
The 42nd was the first’of the fighting regiments 
from Waterloo that had come as far north as Ber- 
wick, and so the folk made much of them, besides, 
it was one of the most famous of all our regiments, 
and the cry, ‘Scotland for ever!’ seemed to ring 
in our ears as we-looked upon them.” 

Although the story of ‘Matthew Paxton’ 
is not wholly devoid of the ordinary attrac- 
tions of works of fiction, the chief interest 
of the book lies in the simple and forcible 
descriptions of scenes, and the lifelike sketches 
of customs and manners, different from those 
which fall under the common observation of 
most readers. 


The Census of Great Britain in 1851. 
Longman and Co. 
[Second Notice.] 


Ox looking at the Registrar-General’s state- 
ment of the conjugal condition of the people, 
our first impression is one of astonishment at 
the liberal facilities provided by nature for 
replenishing the work of the destroyer. We 
have seen that the population has increased 
within the last half century a hundred-fold, 
and we find that in the year of the last cen- 
sus the excess of births over deaths was nearly 
one-third—615,000 births to 390,000 deaths— 
and yet the peopling force of the nation, if 
we may so eal it, is only exerted in a com- 
paratively moderate degree. A large number 
of men and women, in every part of Great 
Britain, who live to advanced ages, never 
marry. The Registrar -Gencral’s editor 
announces, somewhat triumphantly, that the 
British population contains “a reserve of 
more than a million unmarried men, and of 
more than a million unmarried women, in 
the prime of life, with as many more of 
younger ages;” and that if these celibate 





millions were married, it would result that the 
births per annum, instead of being 700,000, 
would be 1,600,000. Let the world no longer 
sneerat bachelors and old maids, but rather let 


Let those who are married beware lest the 
unmarried millions marry, and so double and 
quadruple the annual compound inerease of 
births to an extent which might in that case 
be really alarming. ‘The perpetuity of the 
British nation is thus secured,” continues the 
report, “against all contingencies :”’— 

‘The proportion of children to a marriage, and 
consequently the population, are regulated, not so 
much or so immediately by the numbers of the 
people who marry as by the age at which marriage 
is contracted. The mothers and fathers of nearly 
half of the children now born are under 30 years of 
age ; and if all the women who attain the age of 
30 should marry, and none should marry before 
that age is attained, the births would decline to 
about two-thirds, and if the marriage age were 
postponed to 35 the births would fall to one-third 
part of their present number: so the population 
would rapidly decline ; firstly, because the number 
of births to each generation would grow less ; and 
secondly, because, as the interval between the births 
of successive generations would increase, and the 
duration of life by hypothesis remain the same, the 
numbers living contemporaneously —in other 
words, the population would be further diminished. 
The age at which first marriages take place neces- 
sarily varies according to circumstances in different 
populations and in different classes of the same po- 
pulation ; in the eldest and youngest sons of noble 
families ; in the various rising or declining profes- 
sions ; among skilled artizans and labourers. 

“The twenty-sixth year is the mean age at which 
men marry, and the twenty-fifth year the mean age 
at which women marry in England and Wales. 
About this period of life the growth of man is com- 
pleted. Half of the husbands and of the wives are 
married at the years of age 21 and under 25; the 
higher average age is the result of later marriages, 
which occur in great numbers at the age of 25-30. 

‘«The disparity between the mean age of bache- 
lors and of spinsters about to marry, is one year in 
favour of the former; and the range of disparity 
seldom exceeds twenty years, and is, as it should 
be, almost always in favour of the husband. 

‘Plato laid it down that in his republic the men 
should be united about the age 30-55 ; the women 
at the age of 20-40. Aristotle, who possessed a 
greater knowledge of natural history than any 
author of antiquity, remarks that the young of 
very old and very young animals are imperfect, 
and that the children also of very young or very 
old people are imperfect in mind and body. He 
asserts, too, that people should, for reasons that he 
alleges, marry at such ages that when the wife is in 
her 50th, the husband should be near his 70th year, 
or that men should marry about the age of thirty- 
seven, women about the age of eighteen. In parti- 
cular cases, as has been seen, to meet the infinite 
variety of social circumstances, greater disparities 
of age than these occur in Great Britain; but the 
rule of Aristotle, if acted on universally, would 
work mischievously in various ways. Thirty-three 
women attain the age of eighteen to every twenty- 
eight men who attain the age of 37; and the 
women of the age of 18 and upwards are to the 
men of 37 and upwards as 1402 to 804; so that a 
disproportionate number of the women would be 
unmarried. The proportion of widows would be 
increased, and fathers would less frequently live to 
see their children attain maturity. The object 
which Aristotle had in view is obtained by the re- 
marriage of widowers. 

‘‘The age of marriage cannot be directly fixed 
by laws; but legislation, by prescribing the mini- 
mum age of marriage, and the age of majority, 
does exercise a considerable influence on great 
numbers of the people directly, and on all indi- 
rectly. It becomes the custom or the fashion ‘not 
to marry below the age of majority. Thus in Eng- 
land about 9000 young persons of the age of 20 and 
under 21 married in the year 1851; while about 
139,000 married in the four years after they were 
of age, as it is called, or in the years of age 21-25. 





them be honoured for thgir single blessedness. 


| and the age of twenty-five divided the minores from 


the majores in Roman law. This advanced age of 
majority, or of what becomes practically the lowest 
age of marriage, retards marriage indefinitely in 
many cases, and will probably be found, on inves- 
tigation, to account, at least partially, for the com- 
paratively small number of children to a marriage 
in France. By raising or depressing the age of 
majority the legislature then has the power to exer- 
cise considerable control over the population.” 

The more peaceable and godly nations are, 
the more they seem to increase in numbers, 
in wealth, and in happiness. Such a state 
of the relations between the sexes may be 
conceived to exist, as would either increase 
or diminish the population, and we find this 
abundantly proved on referring back to the 
wars and licentiousness of past ages. The 
Lord of heaven has provided largely indeed 
against the losses consequent on the wicked- 
ness of his people on earth, and we need only 
look back to a comparison of the very iast two 
centuries for an illustration of this condition 
of things. In the century 1651—1751 the 
people were wasted by intestine wars, and by 
licentious and riotous living. But in the cen- 
tury which followed, 1751—1851, industry 
and love began to prevail, and the vices that 
in the former age were shameless and ac- 
credited, lurked only among wicked hearts 
and in concealment :— 

‘©1651-1751. 

‘The first period extends from 1651, the year 
of the battle of Worcester, to the year 1751, which, 
in the 24th year of the reign of George II., and 
three years after the conclusion of the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, was signalized by the death of 
Frederick Prince of Wales,—and the death of Bo- 
lingbroke,—the great ‘ Anti-Minister,’ as he was 
called by his rival; and—as evincing the result of 
the scientific progress of the country, under New- 
ton’s inspiration,—by a measure which Lord Ches- 
terfield introduced for the reform of the calendar. 
The population increased very slowly; and we find 
that after the restoration of Charles II., such a 
general dissoluteness of manners was inaugurated 
as can now be scarcely understood, while shortly 
after 1751 the law of marriage—which, like the 
institution itself, had grown inconceivably loose, 
and had at the same time been greatly abused— 
was reformed. The Poet Laureate, in a great 
political poem, which, it is believed, was written 
at the suggestion of the King, about the year 1681, 
formally advocated polygamy, or something worse. * 
Many of the cavaliers had lost their estates in the 
Revolution; all incomes were precarious; and the 
young men, who naturally would not marry so 
long as they were living very much like the ofticers 
of an ill-paid army, contracted habits of gallantry, 
as they were politely called; so that the intro- 
duction of a court by Charles IT. on the model of 
the French King’s was not received with that re- 
pugnance which it would otherwise have inspired. 
The light poets, the players, and the gay men and 
women on town, led crowds of votaries into the 
extreme opposite to Puritanism. Young people of 
both sexes were brought from the country to 
Whitehall; where, instead of hard lessons of ele- 
vated thought and patriotism, such as Lady Jane 
Grey and her contemporaries learnt from Plato, 





* “The first part of Dryden’s poem—‘the greatest satire 
of modern times’—‘ Absalom and Achithophel,’ which ap- 
peared in 1631, and was everywhere read and quoted, even 
‘in discourses from the pulpit,’ opens with these lines, in 
which Charles II. figures under the character of David:— 

“*Tn pious times, ere priestcraft did begin, 
Before PotyGamy was made a sin ; 
When man on many multiplied his kind, 
Eve one to one was cursedly confined ; 
When nature prompted, and no law denied 
Promiscnous use of concubine and bride; 
Then Israel’s monarch after Heaven’s own heart, 
His vigorous warmth did variously impart 
To wives and slaves; and, wide as his command, 
Scattered his Maker’s image through the land.’ 

—Sir Walter Scott’s Edition of Dryden's Works, 
vol. ix., p. 217. 





The age of majority is twenty-five years in France; | 


“These atrocious lines depict, without any over-colouring, 
| the creed of the age.” 
‘ 
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they masqued, ‘ogled,’ sang; and danced under 
the eye of the ‘ mother of the maids,’ and the higher 
auspices of the Queen, the Queen Dowager, and 
the Duchess of York; until, wounded or terrified, 
they flew into concealment, or, as it was every- 
where deemed, ridiculously married, and ingloriously 
discharged the duties of English wives and mothers. 
The sisters, daughters, and wives of the loyalest 
subjects, the greatest generals, the wisest states- 
men, and the gravest judges, figured in the Paphian 
train; glittering and smiling as the troop of Boc- 
caccio—in the pages of Grammont and on the walls 
of Hampton Court, but with advancing years 
shattered, patched, degraded, fading,—as they are 
seen in the authentic memoirs of the age and the 
life-like portraits of Hogarth. The Court of Wil- 
liam and Mary, after the Revolution, grew frigid; 
and vice lost its graces and charms. Queen Anne 
was ‘devout, chaste, and formal,’ in the words of 
a noble writer, Lord Chesterfield, who was uncon- 
scious of the inestimable value of these homely but 
not shining qualities. A great revolution in the 
fashionable part of the kingdom followed the ac- 
cession of George I., who had unfortunately left 
his wife in prison for a glaring impropriety, and 
brought over to England the fat Duchess of Kendal 
and the Countess of Darlington, who paraded their 
lives before the nation. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales ‘encouraged and promoted pleasures ;’ 
which, pent up before, now rushed forth with im- 
petuosity, ‘and every door was willingly open to 
them.’ Queen Caroline, who was agreeable, 
learned, talented, and judicious in the distribution 
of the Church patronage among the ablest clergy- 
men, recognised, ‘favoured, and promoted the 
King’s gallantries,’ which were never shared, how- 
ever, by more than ‘two avowed mistresses of 
rank, the Countesses of Suffolk and Yarmouth.’ 
The dignities of the peerage in every reign of the 
period, except the interval under Queen Anne, 
were lavished on the Royal mistresses, by ministers 
whose lives threw into no reproving shade the 
majesty of the throne. If we exclude men of as 
little principle as Rochester, and of as strong pas- 
sions as the good Lord Somers—-who have their 
counterparts in all times—the lives of the whole 
race of statesmen, of lawyers, of literary men—of all 
classes of which records exist—show that the institu- 
tion of marriage was unsettled to its foundations. 

- “Under this institution, in its natural state, the 
health, education, and fortune of their children, 
occupy the care and thought of two faithful 
parents ; and successive generations are connected 
in families by indissoluble affections and associa- 
tions: but under the loose, corrupt form of a state 
lower than polygamy that we here witness, the 
children are neglected, and perish; the intriguing 
mother is constantly preoccupied ; the father knows 
them not, hates, or neglects them ; so that the new 
generation is dissevered or entirely alienated from 
its ancestors; and the sons are not brothers, but 
envious rivals. Thus, after the death of Charles 
II.—by poison some suspected—his beloved son 
Monmouth was beheaded for rebellion by his 
brother James II. ; who was himself driven into 
exile from a throne which his daughter and her 
husband filled. The bitter antipathy of George I. 
to the Prince of Wales, and the quarrels of George 
II. and his son Frederick—as well as the intrigues 
of the King’s mistresses—fill the memoirs of the 
time, and occupied the attention of Parliament. 

“The enmities and fatal divisions in families 
were generally diffused; but were most conspi- 
cuous, and perhaps not the least prevalent, among 
the highest classes of society. 

‘*It is not true that ‘vice and folly generally in 
all countries begin at court ;’ but, with the encou- 








} ragement which they found there in this century, 


they spread through the country extensively, and 
infected not only the middle classes but the artizans 
in towns. ‘The plays, novels, poems and memoirs, 
down to 1751, exhibit the licentiousness of opi- 
nion; and in licentiousness the practice seldom 
falls short of the profession, although in the latter 
part of the period the cant of atheism, libertinism, 
and conjugal infidelity was evidently often insin- 
cere. ij i . i 





“ Although a large portion of the population 
suffered more or less from this state of things, a 
part remained unaffected ; and a great improve- 
ment began and became visible, about 1741; but 
in 1651-1751 the population of Great Britain only 
increased 16 per cent.—the increase was one million 
and fourteen thousand in a hundred years. 

**1751-1851. 

‘*The effects of licentiousness had been felt, and 
the old generations had died out. The foreign 
wars furnished employment to large numbers. The 
house of Brunswick was firmly established on the 
throne by the final extinction of the Stuarts’ pre- 
tensions in 1745. The Highland clans were conci- 
liated by the wise policy of confidence, and the 
union with Scotland was cemented. The sciences, 
which Charles II. had encouraged in the Royal 
Society, were applied extensively to industrial pur- 
poses; and commercial integrity grew up under 
the influence of the public credit which Sir Robert 
Walpole had wisely fostered. The people grew 
more enlightened ; and the many admirable works, 
by the clergy of the Church of England, by the 
Nonconformists, and by philosophers who looked 
at society purely from a temporal point of view. 
began to produce sensible effects on public opinion, 
and on the manners of town and country. The 
Methodism which a man of genius preached among 
the poor was but one of the indications of increased 
spiritual activity, and of the importance which the 
lowest as well as the middle classes now attached 
to the regulation of the passions and to the excite- 
ment of the moral sentiments. One of the first 
evident reforms was in the law of marriage, which 
was placed on a greatly improved footing by a Dill 
which was carried, after arduous and able debates, 
by the influence of Lord Hardwicke. * * * 

“That the state of manners had undergone great 
improvement in 1753 is evident from the healthy 
tone of the speeches in the marriage debate. Fox, 
who descended from the school of Walpole, indulged 
in violent but not in indecent language. Nugent, 
in an able speech against any alteration of the law, 
contrasted the conjugal state of England with that 
of France, and held up to reprobation what Eng- 
land had before been invited by the party of the 
estoration to imitate. The great moralist of the 
century, who was not disposed to flatter on such a 
subject, ‘praised the ladies of the present age 
(1776), insisting that they were more faithful to 
their husbands and more virtuous in every respect 
than in former times, because their understandings 
were better cultivated.’ 

‘* As every age has its Lucy Hutchinson or its 
Lady Rachel Russell, as well as its Castlemaine or 
its Lady Shrewsbury of the time of Charles the 
Second, it is not from singular instances that the 
manners of a people can be inferred, but rather, 
where facts cannot be defined in numbers, from the 
general tone of opinion: and the tide of public 
opinion now set strongly against licentiousness. 
Lady Yarmouth afforded ‘the last instance in our 
annals of a British Peerage bestowed upon a royal 
mistress,’ a noble writer is able to pronounce with 
evident and justifiable satisfaction. Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, who married the young Princess 
of Saxe-Gotha, in 1736, or towards the close of 
the previous period, ‘adored his wife,’ Mr. Ma- 
caulay remarks, ‘and thought her mind and person 
the most attractive of her sex. But he thought 
that conjugal fidelity was an unprincely virtue, 
and in order to be like Henry the Fourth and the 
Regent Orleans, he affected a libertinism for which 
he had no taste, and frequently quitted the only 
woman whom he loved for ugly and disagreeable 
mistresses.’ Others, like the Prince, were not 
misled by passion, but by custom and opinion. 
The state of opinion changed so much and so com- 
pletely, that in 1763 the Earl of Sandwich, a 
minister not known before for his puritanism, but 
as a participator in the orgies of Medmenham 
Abbey, denounced the ‘Essay on Woman’ by 
Wilkes, in the House of Lords, with a view of 
holding up the author of a libellous number, Forty- 
Jive, of the ‘ North Briton,’ to public odium. The 
House of Lords passed a resolution declaring the 
essay ‘a mostscandalous, obscene, and impiouslibel.’ 








“ Tt is to the conduct of two young princesses, 
the Princess (Frederick) of Wales, whose abilities 
Sir Robert Walpole at once perceived, and Queoy 
Charlotte, that the great change in public opinion 
and manners is in no slight degree to be referred, 
They represented and they promoted the change of 
manners. After the death of Prince Frederick, his 
son George, imperfectly educated in literature, wag 
carefully brought up at Leicester House, so that 
Lord Waldegrave, by no means friendly to the 
Prince’s mother, says that the young Prince of 
Wales was ‘of a modest, sober disposition, with a 
healthy vigorous constitution.’ A year after he 
ascended the throne as George ITI., in 1760, at the 
age of 23, under the advice of his mother, he mar. 
ried Charlotte of Mecklenourgh-Strelitz, who 
attained the age of 17 in that year. Of the poli- 
tical course of George IIT. and Queen Charlotte, 
opinions necessarily still differ; but the truth of 
the testimony to the Queen’s private virtues will 
be universally admitted:—‘ Pure and above all 
reproach in her own domestic life, she knew how 
to enforce at her Court the virtues, or, at the very 
least, the semblance of the virtues, which she prac- 
tised. To no other woman, probably, had the 
cause of good morals in England ever owed s0 
deep an obligation.’ The Queen devoted much 
time to the education of her family. ‘The simple, 
pure life of the Royal Family, soon became known 
in every cottage of England and Scotland, and 
afforded a striking contrast to the scandals of pre- 
ceding reigns. In his ‘Idea of a patriot King,’ 
an English political writer who frequented Lei- 
cester House—after he had himself exhausted the 
cup of pleasure—pleaded with an eloquence that 
has never been surpassed, the importance ina 
prince of a virtuous private life, and showed thata 
good king should begin by. being a good man. At 
least, he intimated decorum should reign around 
him, as it did around Augustus and the court of 
Louis XIV. Decorum reigned in the court of 
George III. : but it was not the result of calcula- 
tion or of philosophy, but of the love of order, of 
duty, and of religion. This prince as zealously 
promoted the family, as an institution, according 
to the old Anglo-Saxon type, as Charles II. pro- 
pagated the oriental fashion, or its spurious modi- 
fication. Of this, among other proofs, was the 
Royal Marriage Act, which he suggested ; the 
troubles in the Royal Family, which arose chiefly 
on conjugal questions; and his constant opposition 
to ministers of shining talents, but of manners less 
strict than his own; or to whose advice, influence, 
and seductive example he ascribed the dissipation 
of the princes of his family. Neither the bitter 
war of faction—the gravest errors of policy, such 
as the substitution of a favourite Groom of the 
Stole fcr a great and popular minister, in critical 
times—the greatest disasters, such as the loss of 
the provinces of America—the anarchical excite- 
ment of the French Revolution—nor an affliction 
the most pitiable that can cloud the human facul- 
ties—shook the throne of the King; because, as if 
by some admirable instinct, the people of England 
felt that he had faithfully discharged all the duties 
which every head of an English family is bound to 
perform, and had thus contributed to the establish- 
ment of principles that are the sure foundation of 
the nation’s happiness and greatness. He was to 
the last the ‘good King,’ whom they had pitied 
and blamed, but never hated; for he had placed 
the wife on the throne which the mistress had 
usurped: so that the idea of the English family 
lived again in all its old beauty. And this was 4 
great social reform, which deservedly preceded all 
other changes. 

“The social reform of the family was also pro- 
moted, to an extent which the history of the 
eighteenth century alone can explain, by the great 
minister who filled it with his fame. Lord Chatham, 
then William Pitt, in the first year of the new Act 
(1754), married Lady Hester Grenville, a lady, not 
only of great accomplishments, but of exquisite dis- 
position, who devoted herself to her duties with 
fidelity, sagacity, and success, Chatham himself, 


when his health permitted it, never suffered, it is 
said, a day to pass without giving instruction of 
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some sort to his children, and seldom without read- 
ing a chapter in the Bible with them. On his 
monument his wife inscribed, with a truth which 
all his correspondence supports, the happiness of 
their ‘family life.’ His second son was educated 
at home from the age of six to fourteen, and profited 
go much in the society and by the instruction of 
Chatham, in eloquence and in wisdom, that he 
became the leader of the House of Commons and 
Prime Minister of this kingdom at the age of 
twenty-four, and filled that office, with but a short 
interruption, until his death in 1806. He inherited 
at least so much of his father’s greatness that he 
was not oppressed by his glory. He never mar- 
ried; but the enemies of his policy allow that his 
private life was not stained by impropricties. ‘He 
was not sent to a public school like Mr. Fox,’ 
observes a living statesman, ‘nor was he taken 
by his parents to a foreign gambling table, and 
initiated early’ (2s Fox was by his father) ‘in the 
vices of a profligate age. He was educated at 
home, and with such regard to economy that when 
he was sent to Cambridge we find that one of his 
earliest calculations referred to the comparative 
cost of keeping his horse at grass or in the stable.’ 

“The children of many other families were ap- 
parently educated about the same period at home, 
to withdraw them from the corrupting opinions 
and manners which prevailed in the public schools, 
and had been handed down from the previous gene- 
ration in uninterrupted succession. 

“Charles I’ox, who was as precocious as Wil- 
liam Pitt, and had many of the great qualities 
which insure the possession of power in England, 
proposed the abrogation of Lord Hardwicke’s Mar- 
riage Act in 1772. He went out of office under 
Lord North, apparently to oppose the Royal Mar- 
riage Bill. The course of his private life brought 
down on his head, while he was still in office under 
Lord North, the displeasure of George III. ; which 
was sanctioned afterwards by the censure of national 
opinion. His genius, his tenderness, his eloquence, 
and his love of liberty, however, softened and threw 
some splendour over the vices, which descended in 
a turbid stream from the previous times; and 
which afterwards, in the Regency as well as in the 
reign of George IV., bursting again from the 
narrow bounds in which they had been confined, 
threatened to overflow society: but a reaction took 
place; conjugal vices were persecuted, and no 
longer met with applause or indulgence, in king or 
poet, under the crown or under the laurel. Eng- 
lish literature, in the pages of Shakspeare, Spenser, 
and Milton, had offered nothing but creations of 
purity and dignity in women,—such as are to be 
found in the literature of no other nation,—and 
recovered its inheritance in Addison, Goldsmith, 
and Johnson,—in Walter Scott,—and in the sub- 
sequent writers, whether poets, dramatists, or 
novelists, who deal with manners. 

_ “It cannot be pretended that the conjugal rela- 
tions or the manners of the present age are perfect, 
if we look at the interests of the great number of 
children who are still unfortunately born out of 
wedlock,—at the facts which are revealed before 
the Courts of Law,—or at other facts, equally 
notorious, which will probably figure in the pages 
of chroniclers as envious and malignant as Lord 
Hervey and Horace Walpole. But improvements 
m Manners, neither recorded nor easily expressed 
in figures, unquestionably distinguish this century.” 


Happily we may look back on the history 
of the last concury, with feelings of the deep- 
est gratitude, for this enlarged and improved 
social condition. Instead of counting seven 
millions of people, of whom a large part were 
of licentious and rebellious habits, we have 

y this time a population of four times that 
amount, living in more purity; busily em- 
loyed in manufactures and in commerce ; in 
iterature, science, and the arts; in defending 
the cause of right and probity from the inva- 
sion of tyranny and oppression ; and in send- 
ing out growing families to colonise and cul- 
tivate land in foreign parts. 








NOTICES. 


The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart. Edited 
by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Constable and 
Co. 

THE second volume of the collected works of 
Dugald Stewart contains the first volume of the 
‘Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind.’ This volume was the earliest of Mr. 
Stewart’s writings, having been published so long 
ago as 1792. The Elements consist of three 
volumes, published at considerable intervals, the 
second in 1814, the third in 1827. Mr. Stewart 
in the third volume (1827), inserted some passages 
for addition to the first; these are now for the first 
time entered in their proper places. Sir William 
Hamilton has very judiciously prefixed to this 
volume part of the ‘ Outlines of Moral Philo- 
sophy,’ which the Professor used in his class, and 
which bear reference to the intellectual powers. 
Sir William, very much to the ease of the reader, 
has occasionally rectified and filled up authorities 
and their citations; and fairly states, ‘‘In regard 
to what I have myself contributed to this collec- 
tion, I may repeat, that I have limited my inter- 
ference strictly to the province of an editor, and it 
was manifestly no part of my official duty to 
meddle with the author's reasonings. Accord- 
ingly, there has been nothing added by me, in the 
view of vindicating, of supplementing or confirm- 
ing, of qualifying or criticising, Mr. Stewart’s doc- 
trines. I have proposed, exclusively, to render 
this edition the one in which these might be most 
conveniently studied.” 


History of Russia from the Foundation of the Em- 
pire by Rourick to the Close of ihe Hungarian 
War. By Alphonse Rabbe and Jonathan Dun- 
can, B.A. Ingram and Co. 

Rasze’s ‘ History of Russia,’ originally published 

in the ‘French Historical Library,’ edited by 

Felix Bodin, terminated with the fall of Napoleon. 

To a translation of this work, Mr. Duncan has 

added the history of the reigns of Alexander and of 

Nicholas, down to the end of the Hungarian war. 

Separate chapters are devoted to an account of the 

social condition and political institutions of the 

empire. Mr. Duncan has also prefixed to the work 

a chapter on the origin of the Russians, in which 

the people are described from ethnological as well 

as historical points of view. An account is here 
given of the various races and tribes that now con- 
stitute the vast empire in Europe and Asia. The 
work contains a great amount of information within 
a small compass, and though some parts of the 
historical narrative are brief in statement, as many 
details are given as the majority of readers axe 
likely to desire or to remember. References are 
given to works in which fuller information on 
particular subjects may be found. The volumes 
appear in the series of the ‘National Illustrated 

Library.’ 

Dogs, and their Management. Tlustrated by nume- 
rous Woodecuts. By Edward Mayhew. Rout- 
ledge and Co. 

Mr. Mayuew in this vclume publishes the results 
of long study and much experience of the diseases 
which canine flesh is heir to. Of the pathology of 
dogs, no other treatise gives so full and practical 
an account, and the book deserves the careful 
attention of all who, as professional practitioners, 
or as anxious amateurs, have to do with this de- 
partment of veterinary science and art. Mr. 
Mayhew professes to introduce a new plan of 
treating the diseases of the dog, based on a consi- 
deration of his natural temperament. The manage- 
ment of cases has hitherto been most empirical, and 
there is no doubt that room was left for some of 
the improvements in practice suggested by the 
author. The volume is illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts. 

Satire and Satirists. 
Hannay, 
Bogue. 

WE refrain from criticism on this volume, as its 

matter appears under the disadvantage of having 


Six Lectures by James 
Author of ‘Singleton Fontenoy.’ 





been prepared for oral delivery in the form of 





lectures. For this style of composition there is 
generally assumed a lightness of diction, and affec- 
tation of smartness, supposed to be necessary for 
awakening and sustaining attention in audiences 
not always the most cultivated, and scarcely com- 
petent to follow an address, such as would satisfy 
thoughtful and educated readers on its being pub- 
lished. Mr. Hannay’s book has to some extent 
this drawback in point of its literary style, but 
we must bear testimony to the variety of interest- 
ing biographical notices, as well as the critical com- 
ments contained in his lectures, from which most 
readers may obtain information as well as enter- 
tainment. The following are the titles of the six 
lectures, —1. Horace and Juvenal; 2. Erasmus, Sir 

David Lindsay, and George Buchanan ; 3. Early 

European Satire; Boileau, Butler, and Dryden ; 

4, Swift, Pope, and Churchill; 5. Political Satire 

and Squibs; Burns; 6. Byron, Moore; and Pre- 

sent As; ect of Satirical Literature. 

The Subject- Matter of Ten Lectures on some of the 
Arts connected with Organic Chemistry. By 
William Thomas Brande, F.R.S. Edited by 
J. Scoffern, M.B. Longman and Co. 

Tuts volume is compiled from the notes of lectures 

delivered at the Royal Institution by Professor 

Brande. It was the last course delivered by that 

scientific and dearned chemist before his retirement 

from public duties at the Institution with which 
his name had been for so longa period honourably 
and usefully associated. The subject is ‘ Orgaric 

Chemistry in its Application to the Arts and 

Manufactures.’ The notes were entrusted to Mr. 

Scoffern, and have been prepared for the press under 

Mr. Brande’s sanction and superintendence. Mr. 

Scoffern has performed his editorial duties with care, 

and the volume is a valuable contribution to the 

literature of chemical science and art. 

Evenings with the Romanists. With an Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Moral Results of the Romish 
System. By the Rev. Hobart Seymour, M.A. 
Seeleys. 

THE introductory portion of this volume has already 

been published in the form of a letter to Lord 

Palmerston, in which the moral and social results of 

Romanism have been exhibited by historical narra- 

tives and statistical facts. We are not disposed to 

refer to the subjects in detail, but commend 
the work to the perusal of all interested in the 
question, Mr. Seymour's well-known familiarity 
with the doctrines and practices of the Romanists, 
and his great candour and moderation of spirit, 
entitling any work coming from his pen to earn- 
est and attentive consideration. Few of the 
controversial topics connected with the popish 
system are left untouched in the work, and the 
statistical facts introduced in the preliminary 
chapter deserve the study of politicians as well as 
theologians. 





SUMMARY. 


In Nichol’s ‘Edinburgh Edition of the British 
Poets,’ edited by the Rev. George Gilfillan (J. 
Nichol), the second volume of Butler's Poetical 
Works contains the concluding part of ‘ Hudibras,’ 
and the ‘genuine remains’ of Butler, including 
the various readings and additions to ‘ Hudibras.’ 
In the ‘ Annotated Edition of the English Poets,’ 
edited by Robert Bell (John W. Parker and 
Son), a volume contains the poetical works of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt. In a collection containing 
such a variety of miscellaneous pieces, more than 
three hundred separate poems, some editorial 
slips or negligences were likely to occur; but 
on the whole the volume is edited with care and 
intelligence, and the biographical introduction 
and critical notes are interesting and appro- 
priate. 

A second edition is published, greatly enlarged, 
from materials left by the author, of Lectwres on 
Polarized Light, by the late Jonathan Pereira, 
Esq., M.D., F.R.S. The lectures were delivered 
originally before the members of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, and were printed in the 
‘Pharmaceutical Journal.’ This new edition has the 
advantage of being edited by the Rev. Baden 
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Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, 
one of the highest of scientific authorities on all mat- 
ters connected with optics. While adhering as far 
as practicable to the form and substance of the 
original lectures, Professor Powell has added 
various facts and illustrations, which render the 
work more complete and useful as an elementary 
treatise on the subject of polarized light. A 
lecture by Mr. Pereira, giving a popular account 
of the microscope and its uses, is appended to 
the volume. 

An Essay, to which was awarded the prize offered 
by George Baillie, Esq., of Glasgow, on the Errors 
of Infidelity (Hall, Virtue, and Co.), was gained by 
David M‘Burnie, whose book, entitled ‘Mental 
Exercises of a Working-Man,’ we noticed in our 
last paper. Mr. M ‘Burnie’s Essay contains a clear 
and succinct statement of the chief facts and argu- 
ments urged against infidelity.. Under the form 
of a reply to the question of What, where, and 
whois Antichrist? (Bagster and Sons), the Rev. 
H. H. Beamish publishes the substance of four 
lectures, delivered by him during Lent of this year, 
on the Pope and the papal system. The appen- 
dix contains a collection of remarkable quotation, 
from the days of the ancient fathers down to 
Luther, Calvin, and Cranmer, bearing testimony 
to the common belief of the learned in the appli- 
cability of the scriptural terms of Babylon and 
the Apocalyptic beast to a place and system of 
modern corrupt Christianity, such as corresponds 
with Rome and the Romish church. 

A translation of portions of the works of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori is published under the title of 
The Christian Virtues, and the Means of Obtain- 
ing them, edited by Robert A. Coffin (Burns and 
Lambert). The book is recommended by Paul 
Cullen, John Dixon, and other prelates and digni- 
taries of the Roman-catholic church in this coun- 
try, as being ‘‘ most instructive and edifying, and 
replete with the true spirit of Catholic piety.” With 
all that Protestants deem erroneous, there is much 
that is earnest and good in the writings of St. 
Alphonsus, and this translation’ presents some of 
the best parts of his works to English readers. Of 
the following volumes and pamphlets we -can give 
only the titles. In the Run and Read Library 
(Clarke, Beeton, and Co.) is published Miss 
Catherine Sinclair's tale of Modern Flirtations. 
Volume the first of The Library of Biblical Lite- 
rature, contains papers on Ancient Nineveh, 
Egypt, and the Pyramids, the Red Sea, the Cap- 
tivity and its Mementoes, and other subjects illus- 
trative of biblical history. A tale, Charles 
Dallaway ; or, the Restless Man (J. and E. Mozley), 
shows the advantages of steadiness and good prin- 
ciple both for this world and the next. A lecture 
On the Teaching of Common Things, delivered, by 
the Rev. Richard Dawes, Dean of Hereford, at 
St. Martin’s Hall (Groombridge and Sons), pre- 
sents a brief statement of the views of the writer 
on this branch of education, to which he has 
devoted much attention. A Discourse on Medical 
Botany, by Earl Stanhope (Churchill), gives the 
substance of unpublished addresses delivered by 
him to the Medico- Botanical Society, of which he 
was President. 

Among recently published educational books 
is one entitled Arithmetic on Improved Principles, 
including the properties of logarithms, with 
copious examples, by the late William Redknap 
(Rivingtons). The Young Ladies’ First French 
Book, with vocabulary of words, by R. Aliva 
(Hope and Co.) In an introductory disquisition, 
the writer offers remarks on what he deems the 
proper mode of teaching French, pointing out some 
of the faults of prevalent systems of tuition. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Arthur’s Juvenile Library, 12 vols. 18mo, cloth, each 2s. 
Baldwin’s (E.) England, new edition, 12mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 
Churton’s Early English Church, new edition, 12mo, 4s. 
Clacy’s Lights and Shadows of Australian Life, 2 v., £1 1s, 
Clement’s Customs Guide, 1854 and 1855, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Cox’s (H.) British Commonwealth, 8vo, cloth, lds. 

Dixon’s (H.) John Howard, new edition, feap. boards, 2s, 6d. 
Drummond’s (D.) Rome’s Red Foot Prints, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


Fairholt’s (F. W.) Dictionary of Terms in Art, cr. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Gibson’s Testimony of the Church to Holy Baptism, 10s. 6d. 
Gouge’s Golden Age, and other Poems, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Harding’s Elementary Art, new edition, imperial 8vo, £1 5s. 
Hill Side (The): Illustrations of Logic, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Home Truths for Home Peace, 6th edition, fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Index to Arnold’s Thueydides, Vol. 2, Part 2, 8vo, bds., 6s. 
James’s (J.) Treasury of Medicine, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Kingston’s (W. H. G.) Circassian Chief, 12mo, boards, 1s. 6d. 
Landmarks of Ancient History, new edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Le Breton’s (S.) French Scholar’s First Book, 12mo, ¢l., 3s. 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend, 1s.; illustrated, gilt, 2s, 
Pocket English Classics, 7 vols. 32mo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
Ribbans’s (F. B.) Tintern Abbey, 4to, cloth, 7s. 
Rhodes’ Personal Narrative, 2nd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Tour (The): a Poem, by W. F. P., teap. Svo, cloth, 3s, 
Ward’s (Mrs.) Lizzy Dorian, 12mo, boards, 1s. 6d. 
White’s Invalid’s Hymn Book, new edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
Wilton’s (J. H.) First Crime, feap. Svo, cloth, 5s. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR-THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE, 
Ar the close of the last meeting of the British 
Association at Hull, we felt it our duty to com- 
plain of the scanty attendance of scientific men, 
and, as a consequence of this desertion, the meagre 
quality of the papers read and discussed at the dif- 
ferent sections. The townspeople were extremely 
generous in their reception of the Association, but 
few of the leading members attended, and the real 
spirit and active life-blood of the Institution was 
wanting. This year, at Liverpool, the fortunes of 
the British Association have revived in a degree 
which promises well for the interests of science. 
More than double the number of old members are 
present, and these, it will be understood, compre- 
hend almost wholly the men of working scientific 
eminence. By the following tabular comparison of 
the first day's announcement of members in the 
two ports, it will be seen that the number regis- 
tered on the first day in Liverpool has been nearly 
double that at Hull, and the receipts of money 
have been more than double. 
Numbers— Wednesday, eight o'clock p.m. 
Liverpool. Hull. 
Old Life .. 218..£—.. 91..£— 
New Life... 12)... 120... 10%. 9 


Old Annual 80.. 82... 42.. 40 
New Annual 79.. 158.. 48.. 96 
Associates . 521... 521.. 272. 2 


Ladies ... 862 .. 362 


. 272 
-. 175... 175 
Foreigners . 6 








1278 = £1248 641 £592 
General Committee. 

The business of the Association commenced, as 
usual, at one o'clock on Wednesday, with the 
meeting of the General Committee in the Board- 
room of St. George’s Hall, and it was very soon 
filled with the old familiar faces, whose practical 
habits and sense of duty prompt them to be thus 
early in attendance. Mr. Hopkins, the Hull Pre- 
sident, occupied the chair, and Lord Harrowby, the 
President elect, sat beside him. Professor Phil- 
lips having read the minutes of the two preceding 
meetings, Colonel Sabine presented the Report of 
the Council. It was composed of two documents 
of especial interest, as showing the growing national 
importance and public usefulness of the Associa- 
tion. The first was an account of the proceedings 
of the Parliamentary Committee, and the second, 
of the Committee of the Observatory at Kew. 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee of the 

British Association, to the Meeting to be held at 
Liverpool in September, 1854. 

The Parliamentary Committee have the honour 
to report as follows :— 

The subjects to which the attention of the Com- 
mittee has been directed since their last report 
are— 

Ist. Lieut. Maury’s scheme for the improvement 
of navigation. 

2nd. The conditions on which pensions are now 
bestowed on men of science. 

3rd. A correspondence which they have com- 
menced with various eminent cultivators of science 
on the question—Whether it might be possible to 
improve the position of science or its cultivators in 
this country by any measures to be adopted by 
Government or Parliament. 








4th. The proposed juxtapositi 
societies in some central loc 

As to the first, — 

The Chairman and Mr. Heywood have had ip. 
terviews with the President, the Vice-President 
and Officers of the Board of Trade on this subject, 
and Mr. Heywood has on two several occasions 
addressed some remarks to the House of Commons 
thereon ; and the Committee have great pleasure in 
reporting, that Government have now established 
a department in the Board of Trade, with the view 
of carrying out in every particular the recommenda. 
tions of the Royal Society and this Committee, in 
reference to this important scheme for improving 
navigation, and accumulating meteorological data 
to an extent far surpassing anything which has 
hitherto been attempted. The Government have 
also appointed Capt. Robert Fitzroy, R.N., to be 
at the head of this new department, which is in 
itself a guarantee that it will successfully carry out 
all the important objects for which it has been 
established. 

Scientific officers of the navy and mercantile 
marine will now feel assured that the records of 
their valuable observations and surveys will no 
longer slumber neglected amidst the dust of offices, 
but be reduced and rendered available to science 
and mankind without any unnecessary delay. The 
sum voted for the new department by the House of 
Commons for the present year is 3200/., but there 
can be no doubt that this sum will be augmented 
in future years, if the expectations that we have 
been led to form as to the inestimable public bene- 
fits likely to flow from the labours of this office 
shall be realized. 

Captain Fitzroy has since his appointment been 
employed in superintending the construction of in- 
struments, printing forms, and selecting agents at 
the outposts. Some ships will be supplied with in- 
struments in October, and Captain Fitzroy expects 
that the new office will be fully organized in the 
succeeding month. 

The following correspondence relates to the 2nd 
subject above-mentioned :— 


—————— eee 


sition of the scientific 
ality of the metropolis, 


“14th March, 1854. 

‘“My Lorp, —As Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committtee of the British Association appointed 
for watching over the interests of science, I have 
been requested to address you on a subject of great 
importance to those interests. 

“‘ Your lordship is probably not aware, that soon 
after the accession of the late Government to power, 
Sir Robert Inglis and myself solicited and obtained 
an interview with Lord Derby, in which we repre- 
sented to him that considerable dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed among the cultivators of science generally at 
the bad success which had attended certain then 
recent applications for pensions to some eminent 
scientific individuals, which had been preferred by 
the President of the Royal Society, and by subse- 
quent investigations it was ascertained (and I com- 
municated the fact to Lord Derby by letter dated in 
April, 1852), that since the accession of Her Majesty 
about thirteen per cent. only of the annual sum 
allowed by Parliament to be granted for pensions 
to deserving persons had fallen to the lot of science, 
a result which naturally contributed to increase that 
feeling of dissatisfaction to which I have already 
adverted. : 

“Tt appears that a recent application by Lord 
Rosse of a similar character has been unsuccessful, 
and that your lordship in declining to accede to tt 
expressed yourself as follows :—‘JIn order to meet 
even a small portion of the claims preferred to me, 
I have been compelled to require that poverty 
should be the attendant of merit ; and that the pen- 
sion should be as much the relief of pecuniary dis- 
tress as the acknowledgment of intellectual attain 
ments.’ Lord Rosse could not of course consider 
a letter from your lordship on a subject of vital im- 
portance to science in the character of a private 
communication ; and as that subject had already 
been referred to the consideration of our Committee, 
of which he is an influential member, a copy of your 
lordship’s letter was laid before it. ; be 

‘* Now whatever our individual opinions may 
on the merits of the particular case to which 1 have 
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alluded, I purposely abstain from stating them, in 
order that the object of the present address may not 
be misunderstood,—that object being, to represent 
to your lordship, with all that respect which is 
justly due both to yourself and to the high station 
which you occupy, that the views above expressed 
as to the disposal of the pension fund, would render 
absolutely nugatory, so far as science and its culti- 
vators are concerned, all the benevolent intentions 
which Parliament and the country must be sup- 
posed to have entertained in their favour when the 
provision in question was created. 

“That the grant of a pension would be an in- 
appropriate method of recompensing scientific merit 
when possessed by those who may be properly 
termed rich, Iam not disposed to deny ; but if it 
were hereafter to be understood that the receipt of 
a pension from the Crown were full as much the in- 
dication of absolute poverty, as an acknowledgment 
of high intellectual attainment, we apprehend that 
the object of the grant would be hereafter but ill 
attained. 

‘‘ Had such a view of the intention of Parliament 
been formally announced, the honoured names of 
Airy and of Owen, of Hamilton and Adams, would 
never have appeared on the pension list ; and that 
small encouragement to abstract science which has 
hitherto been dispensed by the British Government, 
would virtually have been withdrawn ;—the bounty 
of Parliament and the Crown would have been 
looked upon in the light of alms, and men of emi- 
nence would not have consented to be paraded be- 
fore the public as its needy recipients. Consider- 
ing your lordship’s known appreciation of the claims 
of literature, and we hope we may also add of 
science, upon a nation which depends so essentially 
for its prosperity and even safety upon the progress 
of improvement in every branch of intellectual ex- 
ertion, I cannot but express on my own part, and 
on that of my colleagues, our earnest hope that 
your lordship will reconsider your views of the ob- 
ject of pensions, and refrain from exacting condi- 
tions for their enjoyment which cannot be other- 
wise than painful to all who have a high sense of 
the dignity of their pursuit, and may possibly be 
considered as tending to degrade it. 


‘*T remain, &c. 


‘* WROTTESLEY. 
“To the Earl of Aberdeen, &e.” 


“Downing-street, March 29th, 1854, 

““My Lorp,—The letter which I addressed to 
Lord Rosse in October last, in answer to an appli- 
cation from several distinguished scientific men for 
a pension of two hundred a year to Professor 
Phillips, was intended rather as a private explana- 
tion of the motives which had practically regulated 
my distribution of the Civil List Pensions, than as 
laying down any fixed principle on the subject. 
But, with the greatest respect for your Lordship’s 
Committee, and after fully considering the matter, 
I do not know that I can materially qualify the 
statement made by me to Lord Rosse. 

“Tt has been my endeavour, as muchas possible, 
to appropriate these Pensions to persons more or 
less connected with science or literature, or to their 
families; but the vote of the House of Commons 
would include a much wider range. The general 
belief that these Civil List Pensions were intended 
by Parliament exclusively for science and literature 
is altogether incorrect ; and it is right that this 
should be c.early understood. 

“The following are the terms of the Act, by 
Which the Queen was enabled ‘to grant pensions 
hot exceeding 1200/. in any one year, to such per- 
sons only who have just claims on the Royal bene- 
ficence, or who, by their personal services to the 
Crown, by the performance of duties to the public, 
or by their useful discoveries in science and attain- 
ments in literature and the arts, have merited the 
gracious consideration of their sovereign, and the 
Statitude of their country.’ 

“It is obvious that the whole sum of 12002. 
might very easily be expended according to the 
terms of the Act, without any portion of it being 
appropriated to science and literature. Indeed, 

IS great latitude has occasionally led to the inser- 


tion of names in the list which we scarcely might 
have expected to find there. 

**Nothing would afford me more pleasure than to 
have the power of distributing a sum equal to the 
amount of all the Civil List Pensions, as an ac- 
knowledgment of scientific merit. There are three 
or four persons whose names I should be most 
anxious to include in such a distribution; but under 
present circumstances, I am prevented from doing 
so by want of means. 

“On the whole, then, and without making any 
resolution which should preclude me from exercis- 
ing a discretion on the subject according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, I am still disposed to think 
that, as a general rule, the practice I have followed 
must be considered as most extensively beneficial. 


“T have the honour to be, &c. 


‘* ABERDEEN. 
“The Lord Wrottesley.” 


As to the 3rd subject above adverted to, the 
Chairman, with the sanction of the Committee, has 
addressed the following question to several distin- 
guished men of science—Whether any and what 
measures could be adopted by the Government or 
the Legislature to improve the position of science 
and of its cultivators in this country? Several 
answers containing suggestions of great value and 
interest have been already received, and when the 
results of the inquiry have been embodied in a 
report, it will be communicated to the General 
Committee. 

4th. The Royal Society Council having referred 
the question of the proposed juxtaposition of scien- 
tific societies to your Committee, the Chairman, 
together with several members of the Committee, 
accompanied a deputation to Sir William Moles- 
worth, the Chief Commissioner of Works (to whom 
they had previously sent particulars of the amount 
of accommodation the principal scientific societies 
would require) on the 8th of July last ; Sir William 
Molesworth, however, stated, that he had no actual 
authority to make any offer to the deputation of 
any part of the site of Burlington House. Some 
discussion took place on the various questions 
involved in this arrangement, and Sir William in- 
timated his opinion, that the Societies already 
occupying apartments in Somerset House had 
peculiar claims on the Government, and would have 
a preference in the allocation of the site. 

The Chairman availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the discussion of the Oxford 
University Bill in the House of Lords, to make 
some obervations on the neglect of the study 
of Physical Science at that University; and it 
is indeed much to be regretted that the re- 
wards held out as an inducement to the study of 
science in that) University should be so insigni- 
ficant in amount, and, secondly, that some know- 
ledge, at least, of the laws and phenomena of 
nature is not required as a necessary preliminary 
to a degree; these studies are in themselves so 
attractive to the generality of minds, that the mere 
admission within the vestibule of science often 
leads to a successful exploration of its inmost re- 
cesses: and could the universities be induced to 
adopt this suggestion, our public schools would be 
compelled to teach it, its ranks would be imme- 
diately reinforced by a corps of zealous worshippers ; 
and an increased demand would arise for pro- 
fessors, whose emoluments would furnish an addi- 
tional stimulus to the prosecution of these delightful 
and soul-exalting pursuits. 

The General Committee will hear with regret that 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, having retired from Parlia- 
ment, has ceased to be a member of this Committee. 
Your Committee recommend that Mr. John Ball, 
M.P. for the county of Carlow, who is both an old 
member of the British Association, and well known 
as a cultivator of natural science, be appointed to 
succeed him. 

Your Committee cannot take their leave of their 
late colleague without an expression of their grateful 
thanks for the zealous and valuable assistance 
which he afforded to them when his co-operation 
was invited ; and when the Committee call to mind 
the various occasions on which he has supported 





the interests of scienca in the legislature, they can- 
not but consider that by the retirement of Sir 
R. H. Inglis from Parliament, science has lost 
therein a zealous advocate and a sincere friend. 


WROTTESLEY. 
13th September, 1854. 


The labours of the Parliamentary Committee 
have been of great value, it will be seen, in esta- 
blishing a department in connexion with the Board 
ot Trade, for the improvement of navigation ; but 
for the reward and improvement of scientific men 
the Government are less easily moved. They ap- 
pear reluctant to interfere with the valued inde- 
pendence of Englishmen, or to introduce any alloy 
into that high spirit of refinement which is so 
distinguished, if not so lucrative an element in 
the scientific character. 

Of the report of the Kew C.mmittee we can only 
afford room for an abstract. 

In their report for the last year, your Committee 
stated that an application had been made to them 
by the Hydrographer of the Admiralty for advice 
as to the construction of thermometers to be sup- 
plied to Her Majesty’s Navy, for the purpose of 
making meteorological observations at sea, and that 
your Committee had undertaken to provide a spe- 
cimen of the form of instrument which they might 
consider most suitable. 

Messrs. Negretti and Zambra and Messrs. Cas- 
sella and Co. were selected by your Committee as 
those to whom applications should be made to 
furnish such thermometers. 

The thermometer is constructed of enamelled 
tubing, and the divisions are etched on the stem 
with fluoric acid; the figures are stamped on the 
brass scale at every 10th degree, and each instru- 
ment is fitted to a japanned copper case with a 
cup surrounding the bulb, and has a distinguishing 
number. The cost, in consideration of the quan- 
tity ordered from the makers at one time, in- 
cluding the case, is 5s. 6d., and without the case 
4s, 6d. for each thermometer. 

On the 3rd of December, 1853, your Committee 
requested Colonel Sabine to inform the Hydro- 
grapher of the Admiralty that thermometers, ac- 
cording to the model described, could be supplied 
in any quantities. 

On the 28th January, 1854, your Committee 
received an application from the Smithsonian 
Institution of the United States, through its agent, 
Mr. Stevens, for specimens of thermometers and 
barometers for marine use, as also for a standard 
thermometer. Mr. Stevens has since ordered one 
thousand thermometers for the use of the United 
States Navy, five hundred from each of the 
before-mentioned firms, and fifty marine baro- 
meters; the whole of these instruments, which 
will be similar to those described in this report, 
will be verified by Mr. Welsh at the Observa- 
tory. 

On the 27th March, 1854, the Board of Trade 
addressed a letter to the Chairman of your Com- 
mittee, requesting their aid in procuring baro- 
meters and thermometers for the use of the Mer- 
cantile Marine. On the 3rd of April the Chair- 
man replied, stating that the Committee were 
willing to superintend the execution of any con- 
tract which the Board might make for the sup- 
ply of such instruments, it being understood, as 
a principle, that the contract for such supply is 
to be between the Government requiring the in- 
struments and the maker furnishing the same, 
the contract price in all cases to cover the cost of 
verification at Kew. 

Barometers.—Your Committee stated, in their 
last year's report, that, in consequence of Lieut. 
Maury having requested their advice upon the best 
form of a marine barometer, the subject was under 
consideration ; after having examined several forms 
of instruments, your Committee selected one in 
which it is believed all the requisites for making 
correct observations at sea will be found to have 
been obtained at a very moderate cost, combining 
convenience and accuracy in observing, with sim- 
plicity and durability in its general construction. 

The great importance as to certain conditions 
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requisite in a good barometer induced your Com- | 
mittee to have the action of this instrument tested 
by such means as were at their command, and this 
was effected by Mr. Welsh (accompanied by Mr. 
Adie, the maker), in a voyage to Leith and back 
to London; subsequently the action of the instru- 
ment was further tested by Mr. Welsh in a voyage 
to and from the Channel Islands. 

[The results of these experiments are detailed in 
a letter from Mr. Welsh, included in the report. | 
Mr. Welsh says: 

‘Ist. Any one of the three barometers is capa- 
ble of showing at sea the changes of pressure, with 
a probable error of about 0°005 inch, or at most 
0-007 inch. 

“2nd. The tremor of a stcam-sh’p is rather be- 
neficial than otherwise to the performance of the 
barometer, and (leaving the pumping out of consi- 
deration) the barome‘-r performs rather better at 
sea than on land. 

‘*3rd. For such a motion of the ship as must 
be very common, the amount of contraction of the 
tube should be greater than in any of the three 
barometers employed, say a contraction to 18 or 
20 minutes. The mean amount of pumping from 
ten observations in the return voyage was, for the 
tube contracted to 5 minutes, 0°064 in., and for the 
one contracted to 10 minutes, 0-031 in. ; the greatest 
observed being for the former, 0°13 in., and for the 
latter, 0°05in. In order, therefore, to reduce the 
pumping so that the probable error of an observa- 
tion from this cause may not exceed 0-01 in., the 
contraction should be to 20 minutes at least. 

“4th. It appears to me very desirable that each 
ship should be furnished with two barometers—one 
for calmer weather and the other for rougher—the 
former having the tube contracted to 10 or 12 
minutes, and the latter to about 25 minutes. This 

would render good observation obtainable in all 
states of the weather; and if occasional compari- 
sons of the two were taken, would, besides obviat- 
ing to some extent the inconvenience arising from 
an accident to one, afford the means of checking 
any changes which might occur in the zero points 
of either instrument. If, however, two barometers 
cannot be supplied to each ship, 1 am disposed at 
present to think that a contraction to about 15 or 20 
minutes would be generally the most convenient.” 

A subsequent letter from Mr. Welsh (contained 
in the report) described experiments made with five 
of Adie’s barometers on board one of the mail 
steamers plying to the Island of Jersey. 

The principal object contemplated in the trial 
was the determination of the amount of contraction 
required in the tube for the prevention, within con- 
venient limits, of the pumping of the mercury. 
The barometers were all of the same general con- 
struction, but diifering in the amount of contraction 

in the tubes. 

[The barometer, as now constructed by Mr. R. 

Adie, is then described in the report. 

Appended to the report was the correspondence 

with the Hydrographer of the Admiralty and with 








the Board of Trade, explaining the proceedings of 


your Committee as to the proposed supply of these 
instruments for the use of Her Majesty's Navy, as 
also for the mercantile marine of this country. The 
Committee had also communicated with Lieutenant 


Maury, by whose directions the fifty barometers 
were ordered from Mr. Adie by Mr. Stevens for the 
use of the United States Navy, all of which are to 


be verified at the Observatory. | 
Standard Bavometer.— Y our Committee have de- 
voted much attention to the completion of this in- 


strument, but many casualties have occurred during 


the progress of itserection. On the 13th July last, 


Mr. Negretti succeeded in boiling and erecting a 
Considerable 
changes were found necessary in the original 
mounting of the barometer and cathetometer. 
These have been satisfactorily executed at the Obser- 
vatory, but the instrument still requires alteration 


tube of one-inch internal diameter. 


to render its performance perfect. 


Definition of the Boiling Point of Water.—Your 


Committee, at the last meeting of the Association 


were requested to furnish a report on the definition 
of the boiling-point of water as at present adopted 


in this country for the thermometric scale. This 
has already been considered by the commissioners 
appointed by Government to construct standard 
weights and measures, and in the report they have 
presented to Government during the present year, 
they have defined 212 degs. upon Fahrenheit’s 
scale to represent ‘‘ the temperature of steam under 
Laplace’s standard atmospheric pressure, or the 
atmospheric pressure corresponding to the follow- 
ing number of inches in the barometric reading, 
reduced to 32 degs. F.,—29-9218 + 0°0766 x cosine 
2 latitude) + (0°00000179 x height in fect above 
the sea)” Your Committee recommend that this 
definition be adopted. 
Standard Thermometers. —The graduation of 
standard thermometers has been continued by Mr. 
Welsh, and twenty-four instruments have been 
issued since the last meeting of the Association, 
making a total of ninety-four standard thermo- 
meters supplied to institutions and individuals. 
The requisite apparatus for determining the 
errors of barometers, as well as of thermo:neters, 
by comparison with the standards at Kew, has 
been constructed at the Observatory, and a detailed 
account of the processes employed will be given by 
Mr. Welsh in a separate communication to the 
British Association. 
[Upon the subject of standard weights and mea- 
sures, the report stated the comparison of the 
standard measures belonging to the Kew Com- 
mittee with the standard of Government, by Mr. 
Sheepshanks, and the comparison of the lineal 
scale by Mr. Miller. ‘The Committee, it appeared, 
now possessed standards of weights and measures, 
which they could adopt in all their further pro- 
ceedings. 
The report contained a communication from Sir 
John Herschel, in compliance with the request of 
the Committee, upon the subject of making, daily, 
photographic pictures of the sun’s disc, showing 
the spots, &c. Sir John did not think that a very 
powertul telescope would be requisite, but that it 
should be equatorially mounted, and with a clock- 
motion in parallel. | 
‘‘The image to be impressed on the paper (or 
collodionized glass) should be formed, not in the 
focus of the object-lens, but in that of the eye-lens 
drawn out somewhat beyond the proper situation 
for distinct vision, (and aiways to the same invari- 
able distance, to insure an equally magnified image 
on each day.) By this arrangement a considerally 
magnified image of the sun, and also of any system 
of wires in the focus of the object-glass, may be 
thrown upon the ‘focusing-glass’ of a camera box 
adjusted to the eye-end of the telescope. By em- 
ploying a system of spider lines parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the diurnal motion, and so disposed as to 
divide the field of view into squares, say of 5 min. 
in the side, the centre one crossing the sun’s centre, 
or rather, as liable to no uncertainty, one of them 
being a tangent to its lower or upper linib, the 
place of each spot on the surface is ipso facto map- 
ped down in reference to the parallel and declina- 
tion circle, and its distance from the border, and its 
size, measurable on a fixed scale. 
‘Tf large spots are to be photographed specially 
with a view to the delineation of their forms and 
changes, a pretty large object-glass will be required, 
and the whole affair will become a matter of much 
greater nicety, but for reading the daily history of 
the sun, I should imagine a three-inch object-glass 
would be ample. . 
‘*The representations should, if possible, be taken 
daily, and the time carefully noted.” The report 
subsequently stated that 1507. had been procured 
from the Royal Socicty for the purchase or the ne- 
cessary apparatus from Mr. De la Rue, and that 
the Committee had engaged Mr. Robert Beckley as 
machinist. 
The report next alluded to the ground contiguous 
to the Observatory, about two acres of which the 
Committee desired to have for their temporary use, 
and which they had arranged to occupy, on the 
payment of 7/. 10s. peracre, and for the subsequent 
, | year 101. 10s. per acre, at which period the present 
tenant's term with the Crown expires. 
Two acres of the land have been enclosed with a 
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credit of the Association. 
By order of the Committee, 


brought to a close by the reading of 
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strong wooden paling preparatory to the erection 
of a wooden tower, under the superintendence of 
Mr. De la Rue, for mounting the Huyghenian 
object-glass. 
increasing work in the Observatory, 
the verification of meteorological in- 
struments, as well as the probable necessity for 
other experimental purposes, renders it advisable 
that further assistance should be obtained : a por- 
tion of the increased expense that will be thus 
incurred your Committee anticipate will be obtained 
from the amount to be received for the verification 
of the instruments—viz., 10s. for each barometer, 


Your Committee consider that the present yearly 
stipend received by Mr. Weish ought to be in- 
It is impossible for them to report in 
sufficiently strong terms the high opinion they 


Considering the variety and importance of the 
objects which are now being carried out at the 
Observatory, the Committee submit for the con- 
sideration of the Council, that should the financial 
state of the Association at Liverpool justify an 
increase in the annual sum placed at the disposal 
of the Committee, they feel confident that a larger 
grant than has been allowed in the last few year, 
for the maintenance of the Observatory, might be 
so appropriated in the next year with great ad- 
vantage to the interests of science, and to the 


Joun P. Gassiot, Chairman 


The business of the General Committee was thea 


The General Treasurer's Cash Account, from the 
commencement of the Meeting at Hull, Sep 
tember Sth, 1858, to commencement of the Meeting 
at Liverpool, September 18th, 1854 :— 
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1 in hand has been reduced, 
it will be seen, from 227/. to 961, and the sums 
disbursed in grants have not exceeded 501. This 
year, however, the funds of the Association will be 
enriched, and we may look for a larger surplus of 
the needful for promoting scientific experiments 
and researches. 
Evening General Meeting. 

The first general meeting of the Association was 
held in the Philharmonic Hall; it was admirably 
suited to the purpose, and the members assembled 
in great force. Several philosophers of eminence, 
who had not attended the General Committee, re- 
sponded to the dinner invitation of the Mayor, 
refreshed with wine,” they 
gathered round the Pres‘dent in excellent spirits 
and true scientific loyalty. The new President, 
the Earl of Harrowby, having been introduced, his 
lordship delivered the following 

ADDRESS. 

When I first set myself to the task of preparing 
toaddress you on the present occasion, my impulse 
was to begin with an apology for appearing before 
you in so prominent a position—for assuming ap- 
parently a station in the world of science for which 
{had no pretensions. On second thoughts, how- 
ever, it appeared better—more respectful, in fact, 
having consented, thoueh with unfeigned reluc- 
tance, to accept the office, to say no more on that 
head, but to discharge its duties as best I might. 
This, however, I must ask of you, not to expect 
from me what you have had from many ef my pre- 
decessors—a lhiminous review of the state of physical 

‘ience, a recital of its recent various triumphs, and 
suggestions for their further extension: that I 
should, in the words of the poet, though in a dif- 
ferent sense—‘‘ Allure to brighter worlds, and 
pont the way.” Though I have been no indif- 
ferent spectator of that rapid and triumphant march 

f ce which, within the last fifty years, has 

ending and enriching the old domains of 
knowledge, and planting, as it were, new colonies 
in hitherto unexplored and untrodden regions, yet 
[have been only a spectator—my avocations have 
heen less with the properties of matter than with 
the busy concerns of men; and if I attempted now 
to assume, for the first time, the philosophic garb, 
Iam afraid that the awkwardness of my gait would 
soon betray me. There are, however, some points 
of high and general interest, which, in a meeting 
like the present, cannot be entirely neglected, and 


The balance of c¢ 


and, “‘like giants 


in regard to which the kindness of friends has sup- 
ped me with some matter not unworthy of being 
submitted to your notice. How, for instance, in 
land of Newton, and in the greatest seaport of 
world, should I neglect astronomy? And here 

sor Challis has been good enough to furnish 


‘ 


° 
E PRESENT STATE OF ASTRONOMY. 
enorandum by Professor Challis. 
‘Since the meeting of the British Association 
four planets and four comets have been 
Three of the new planets were found 
- Bishop's observatory, two by Mr. Hind, 
ne by Mr. Maith. ‘This last was 
ed the fi lowing night at the Oxford observa- 
nother of the many instances presented by 
‘Stonomy of independent discoveries made nearly 
“multaneously, The fourth planet was found at 
‘eobservatory of Bilk, near Dusseldorf, by Mr. 


also dis- 


he 
“ary a 








R. Luther, an astronomer distinguished by having 
alrealy discovered two planets. Ofthe comets, one 
was discovered at Berlin, two at Géttingen, and the 
fourth was seen very generally with the naked eye 
at the end of last March. None of them have been 
identified with preceding comets. 

“The large number of planets and comets dis- 
covered of late years, while it evinces the diligence 
of astronomers, has, at the same time, brought 
additional labourers into the field of astronomical 
science, and contributed materially to its extension. 
The demand for observations created by these dis- 
coveries has been met by renewed activity in exist- 
ing observatories, and has led to the establishment, 
by public or private means, of new observatories. 
Yor instance, an observatory was founded in the 
course of last year by a private individual at 
Olniitz, in Moravia, and is now actively at work 
on this class of observations. Various such instances 
have occurred within a few years. 

**Tn addition to the advantages just stated, the 
observations called for by the discovery of new 
bodies of the Solar System, have drawn attention 
to the state of Stellar Astronomy, and been the 
means of improving this fundamental part of the 
science. The following are a few words on the 
existing state of Stellar Astronomy, so far as re 
gards catalogues of stars. Subsequently to the 
formation of the older catalogues of bright stars, 
astronomers turned their attention to observations 
in zones, or otherwise, of smaller stars, to the ninth 
magnitude inclusive. Lalande, Lacaille, Bessel, 
Argelander, and Lamont, are the chief labourers in 
this class of observations. But these observations, 
unreduced and uncatalogued, are comparatively of 
little value. The British Association did great ser- 
vice to astronomers by reducing into catalogues the 
observations of Lalande and Lacaille. A catalogue 
of part of Bessel’s zones has been published at St. 
Petersburg, and a catalogue of part of Argelander’s 
zones at Vienna. Lamont’s zones have also been 
reduced in part by himself. The catalog 
stars, published by the British Asseciation in 1843, 
is founded mainly on the older catalogues, but con- 
tains, also, stars to the seventh magnitude inclu- 
sive, observed once only by Lalande or Lacaille. 
The places of the stars in this catalogue are, conse- 
quently, not uniformly trustworthy; but as the 
authorities for the places are indicated, the astro- 
nomer is not misled by this circumstance. 

‘The above are the catalogues which are prin- 
cipally used in the observations of the small planets 
and of comets. This class of observations must 
generally be made by means of stars as fixed points 
of reference. The observer selects a star from a 
catalogue, either for the purpose of finding the 


moving body, or for comparing its position with | 
that of the star; but, from the imperfection of the | 


catalogue, it sometimes happens that no star is 
found in the place indicated by it, 
cases, unless the star’s place has been determined 
by repeated meridian observations, it is not suffi- 
ciently accurate for final reference of the position 
of the planet or comet. In cataiogues reduced 
from zone observations, the star’s right ascension 
generally depends ona single transit across a single 
wire, and its declination on a single bisection. 


This being the case, astronomers have begun to | 


feel the necessity of using the catalogue places of 
stars prorisionally, in reducing their observations, 
and of obtaining afterwards accurate places by 
meridian observations. 


observations of the small planets, and of comets, 
materials are gradually accumulating for the for- 
mation of a more accurate and more extensive ca- 
talogue of stars than any hitherto published. 
British Association would add greatly to the bene- 
fits it has already conferred on astronomical science, 
by promoting the publication, when sufficient ma- 
terials can be collected, of a general catalogue of 
all stars to the ninth magnitude inclusive, which 
have been repeatedly observed with meridian in- 
struments. The modern sources at present avail- 
able for such a work are the reduced and published 
observations of the Greenwich, Poulkova, Edin- | 
burgh, Oxford, and Cambridge observatories, and 





and in most | 
| solved to maintain the Altona Observatory, in con- 





The | 


the recently completed catalogue of 12,000 stars 
observed and reduced by the indefatigable astro- 
nomer of Hamburg, Mr. Charles Rumker, together 
with numerous incidental determinations of the 
places of comparison stars in the ‘ Astronomische 
Machrichten.’ 

“To complete the present account of the state 
of Stellar Astronomy, mention should be made of 
two volumes recently published by Mr. Cooper, 
containing the approximate places arranged in 
order of Right Ascension of 50,186 stars from the 
9th to the 12th magnitude, of which only a very 
small number had been previously observed. The 
observations were made with the Markree equa- 
torial, and have been printed at the expense of 
Her Majesty's Government. 

“The determination of differences of Longitude 
by Galvanic Signals is an astronomical matter of 
great practical importance. This method, em- 
ployed first in America, was introduced into Eng- 
land by the Astronomer Royal, and has been 
applied to the determination in succession of the 
differences of Longitude between the Greenwich 
Observatory, and the observatories of Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Brussels, and Paris. In the first and 
last instances results have been published which 
prove the perfect success and accuracy of the 
method. Mr. Airy, on recently announcing in the 
public papers the completion of the operation be- 
tween the Greenwich and Paris observatories, 
justly remarks that such an experiment could not 
have been made without the assistance afforded by 
commercial enterprise, and that commercial enter- 
prise isin turn honoured by the aid thus rendered 
to science. In the summer of last year, Professor 
incke, following the example set in England, de- 
termined successfully, by galvanic signals, the 
difference of longitude between Berlin and Frank- 
fort-on-the- Maine. 

‘*Galvanism has also been applied to astronomi- 
cal purposes in other ways. The method of ob- 
serving transits by the intervention of a galvanic 
circuit, (just put in practice in America,) in which 
only sight and touch are employed, and counting 


| is not required, is now in operation at the Green- 


wich Observatory. It is found to be attended with 
more labour than the old method, but as it is free 
from errors to which the other method is liable, it 
lays claim to general acceptance. At Greenwich, 
also, the galvanic circuit is most usefully employed 
in maintaining the movements of distant sympa- 
thetic clocks, and in dropping time-signal balls. 
A ball is dropped every day at Deal by a galvanic 
current from the Royal Observatory. 

‘*Some anxiety was felt by astronomers re- 
specting the continuation of that most indispensa- 
ble publication, the ‘ Astronomische Machrichten,’ 
after the decease of the editor, Mr. Petersen, in 
February last. This has been dispelled by a recent 
announcement that the King of Denmark has re- 


nexion with the editorship of that work. The 
‘ Astronomical Journal,’ an American publication 
of the same kind, undertaken by a young astro- 
nomer and mathematician, Mr. Gould, for the es- 


| pecial information of his countrymen, has reached 


the end of volume three, and will, it is hoped, be 
continued. 

‘*Generally, it may be said of astronomy, at the 
present time, that it is prosecuted zealously and 
extensively, active observations being now more 


| numerous than ever, and that the interests of the 
‘Tt will be seen by this statement that, by the | 


science are promoted as well by private enterprise 
as by the aid of Governments. J. CHALLIS. 
“Cambridge Observatory, Sept. 14, 1854.” 
You will have observed that Professor Challis 
speaks of the activity of private enterprise in the 
cause of astronomy; and can I in this place pass 


| over the labours of a Lassells, or the enlightened 
| public spirit of the Corporation of this town, which, 


stimulated by your visit in the year 1837, has now 
for some years maintained an excellent and well- 
provided observatory, under the able management 


| of Mr. Hartnup, who has not only conferred great 
| benefits on the navigation of the place by the regu- 
| lation of its chronometers, but great honour upon 


the institution by the general services which he has 
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rendered to meteorological as well as astronomical 
science. Mr. Hartnup’s improvements in the 
chronometer, by which the errors arising from va- 
riations of temperature are either corrected or esti- 
mated and allowed for, have been of the greatest 
value. In the words of a report of the council of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, ‘‘It is found ex- 
perimentally, that when a captain will apply the 
rate thus corrected for temperature, the perform- 
ance of chronometers is much improved;” and in 
regard to the importance of the subject to the prac- 
tival interests of navigation, I would take the 
liberty of quoting further:—‘‘There are risks at 
sea, against which no foresight can provide; but 
loss ‘from defective compasses, or ill-regulated 
chronometers, should be treated as a crime; since 
common sense and common care will secure the 
efficacy of both these instruments. It is to be 
feared that life and property, to a large amount, 
are yearly sacrificed for want of a little elementary 
knowledge, and a small amount of precaution on 
the part of our seamen, who neglect the safeguards 
furnished by modern science.” 

You may remember, that at the period of your 
last meeting, arrangements with Government were 
in progress for the construction of a reflecting tele- 
scope of four feet aperture, which should bring to 
bear upon the Nebule, and other starry pheno- 
mena of the southern hemisphere, a far higher 
power than that to which they had been submitted 
by Sir John Herschel. You will regret to hear 
that, although the estimate was not objected to by 
the Government, it has not yet been suomitted to 
Parliament. We must make some allowance for 
the pre-occupations of war. 

The labours of your Kew committee are carried 
on with unabated assiduity and extending useful- 
ness. You will, perhaps, forgive me for taking 
the liberty of urging upon you the importance of 
continuing to them an unabated, if not an enlarged 
support. By giving accuracy to the various im- 
plements of observation, the thermometer, the 
barometer, and the standard weights and measures, 
they are doing a work of incalculable benefit to 
science in gencral, in this and in other countries. 
At this moment they have in their hands, for veri- 
fication and adjustment, one thousand thermo- 
meters, and fifty barometers, for the navy of the 
United States, as well as 500 thermometers and 
60 barometers for our own Board of Trade, the 
instruments which are supplied in ordinary com- 
merce being found to be subject to error to an ex- 
traordinary degree. At the suggestion of Sir John 
Herschel they have also undertaken, by the pho- 
tographic process, to secure a daily record of the 
appearance of the sun’s disc, with a view of ascer- 
taining, by a comparison of the spots upon its sur- 
face, their places, size, and forms, whether any 
relation can be established between their variations 
and other phenomena. The Council of the Royal 
Society has supplied the funds, and the instrument 
is in course of completion. The same beautiful 
invention, which seems likely to promote the inte- 
rests of science in many branches at least as much 
as those of art, is employed, under the able direc- 
tion of the committee, and of Mr. Welsh, the cura- 
tor, to record, by a self-acting process, something 
similar to that of the anemometer, the variations 
in the earth’s magnetism. But I will not pretend 
to anticipate the results of the careful and extended 
study of this subject by our able associate, Colonel 
Sabine, who has been kind enough to promise that 
we shall hear them from his own mouth in one of 
our evening meetings. Neither will I anticipate 
the report of my learned and distinguished prede- 
cessor in this chair, Mr. Hopkins, on a subject to 
which he called the attention of the Association at 
its last meeting, and on which, in conjunction with 
Mr. Fairburn and Mr. Joule, he has been engaged 
in a series of experiments. I allude to the effects 
of pressure on the temperature of fusion, a problem 
of great importance, as bearing on the internal 
condition of our planet. 

A report of a committee of the Institute of 
France, consisting of MM. Lionville, Lamé, and 
Elie de Beaumont, on the subject of a theory of 


earthquakes, has been transmitted to me for the \ 











use of the Association. From a careful discussion 
of several thousand of these phenomena, which 
have been recorded between the years 1801 and 
1850, and a comparison of the periods at which 
they occurred with the position of the moon in re- 
lation to the earth, the learned Professor, M. Per- 
rey, of Dijon, would infer that earthquakes may 
possibly be the result of an action of attraction ex- 
ercised by that body on the supposed fluid centre 
of our globe, somewhat similar to that which she 
exercises on the waters of the ocean, and the report 
of the committee of the Institute is so far favourable 
that at their instance the Institute have granted 
funds to enable the learned professor to continue 
his researches. You will recollect how often the 
attention of the Association has been drawn to this 
subject by the observations of Mr. Milne and of 
Mr. Mallet, which latter are still going on; and 
that the accumulating facts are still waiting for a 
theory to explain them. 

On Geology.—I am sorry for the slightness of 
my acquaintance with so captivating as well as so 
practical a study. I have nothing to report, save 
that the increasing scarcity of iron-stone and coal 
is driving the practical men to have greater respect 
for a science which enables them to form a very 
sound conjecture where such minerals are likely to 
be found, and to come to something like an abso- 
lute certainty as to where they are not. When the 
questions begin to be asked, ‘‘Is there a square 
mile in all the coal-ficlds of Britain unoccupied by 
the mines?’ ‘‘ Of its 5000 square miles of visible 
coal-tract how much remains untouched?” it is 
time, indeed, to listen to that science which has 
taught us so successfully in the hands of a Murchi- 
son, a Phillips, and others, where further resources 
for the supply of this, the life of Britain, is to be 
found. 

I need hardly tell you of the services which me- 
teorology may be expected to render to practical 
life, and perhaps there is no better instance of the 
value of the accumulation of facts, though in them- 
selves apparently of small importance, and having 
apparently little connexion with each other. 

What apparently can be less subject to rule and 
law, even to a proverb, than the changeful wind 
and the treacherous wave? Yet, even here, obser- 
vation and comparison have done some good work 
for science and for man, and are about to do more. 
You are all aware that the American Government 
have now forsome years, at the instance and under 
the direction of Lieutenant Maury, been collecting 
from the mercantile vessels of that nation observa- 
tions of certain phenomena at sea, such as winds, 
tides, currents and temperature of the ocean ; and 
that the results, digested into charts and books, 
have already been the means of adding speed and 
safety to their voyages in an extraordinary degree. 

You are aware that application was made to our 
Government to co-operate in this great work of 
common benefit to every mercantile nation, and 
that the subject was brought before Parliament by 
one of our vice-presidents, Lord Wrottesley, in a 
speech which he has since published, and which I 
would commend to every one’s perusal, who doubts 
of the importance of this branch of science to the 
interests of commerce and navigation. You are 
perhaps not aware that the Government has agreed 
to the proposal, and has created a special depart- 
ment for the purpose, in connexion with the Board 
of Trade, placing it under the management of per- 
haps the one man best fitted to carry it out with 
energy and success, my friend Captain Fitzroy, one 
not less known on the banks of the Mersey by old 
associations, than on the general fields of maritime 
science. Conceiving that this was a subject of spe- 
cial interest to the place of our present meeting, 
and that for such an object it was desirable as pub- 
licly and as widely as possible to solicit the co-ope- 
ration of all who are connected with the commerce 
of the country, I have asked Captain Fitzroy to 
communicate to me the present condition of the 
question ; and he has kindly furnished me, not offi- 
cially, with the following memoranda, which, with 
your permission, I will read :— 

Memorandum I. 
The maritime commerce of nations having spread 
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over the world to an unprecedented extent, and 
competition having arrived at such a point that the 
value of cargoes, and the profits of enterprise, de. 
pend more than ever on the length and nature of 
voyages, it has become a question of the Greatest 
importance to determine the best tracks for ships 
to follow, in order to make the quickest as well ag 
the safest passages. 

The employment of steamers in such numbers 
—the general endeavour to keep as near the direc 
line between two places (the are of a great circle) 
as the intervening land, currents, and winds yill 
allow—and the improvements in navigation, now 
so prevalent, have caused a demand for more pro. 
cise and readily available information respecting all 
frequented parts of the oceans. ‘ 

Not only is greater accuracy of detail required, 
but much more concentration and arrangement of 
very valuable, though now scattered information, 

Besides which, instrumental errors have vitiated 
too many results, and have prevented the greater 
portion of the meteorological observations hitherto 
made at sea from being considered better than 
approximations. 

“Tt is one of the chief points of a seaman’s 
duty,” said the well-known Basil Hall, ‘to know 
where to find a fair wind, and where to fall in with 
a favourable current :” but, with the means at 
present accessible, the knowledge of such matters 
can only be acquired by years of toil and actual 
experience, excepting only in the greater thorough- 
fares of the occans which are well known. 

Wind and current charts have been published of 
late years, chiefly based on the great work of the 
United States Government, at the suggestion of, 
and superintended by, Lieutenant Maury; and by 
studying such charts and directions, navigator 
have been enabled to shorten their passages mate 
rially, im many cases as much as one-fourth, in 
some ce-third of the distance or time previously 
employed. 

Much had been collected and written about the 
winds and currents, by Rennell, Capper, Reid, 
Redfield, Thom, Piddington, and others; but 
general attention was not attracted to the subject, 
however important to a maritime country, till the 
publication of Lieut. Maury’s admirable obser 
vations. 

Encouraged by the practical results obtained, 
and induced by the just arguments of that officer, 
the principal maritime powers sent duly qualified 
persons to assist at a conference held at Brussels 
last year, on the subject of meteorology at sea. 

The report of that conference was laid before 
Parliament, and the first direct result of it wasa 
vote of money for the purchase of instruments aul 
the discussion of observations. 

All the valuable meteorological data which have 
been collected at the Admiralty, and all that can 
be obtained elsewhere, will be tabulated and dis 
cussed in this new department of the Board of 
Trade, in addition to the continually accruing and 
more exact data to be furnished in future. 

A very large number of ships, chiefly Americar, 
are now engaged in observations ; stimulated by the 
advice, and aided by the documents so liberally 
furnished by the United States Government, at the 
instance of Lieutenant Maury, whose labours have 
been incessant. me. 

Not only does that Government offer directios 
and charts, gratis, to American ships, but also to 
those of our nation, in accordance with certain ex} 
and just conditions. 

In this country, the Government, through the 
Board of Trade, will supply a certain number ©! 
ships which are going on distant voyages W" 
‘‘ abstract logs” (or meteorological registers) a 
instruments, gratis, in order to assist effectively 
in carrying out this important national under 
taking. ; 

In the preface to a late edition of Johnstons 
‘Wind and Current Charts,’ published last Jum 
at Edinburgh, Dr. Buist says,—“ It has beet 
shown that Lieutenant Maury’s charts and sailing 
directions have shortened the voyages of Americ 
ships by about a-third. If the voyages of those to 
and from India were shortened by no more 
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atenth, it would secure a saving, in freightage 
alone, of 250, 0004. annually, : 

“Rstimating the freights of vessels trading from 
Europe with distant ports at 20,000,0002, a-year, & 
aving of a tenth would be about 2,000,000/. ; and 
every day that is lost in bringing the arrangements 
for the accomplishment of this into operation, oc- 
wsions a sacrifice to the shipping interest of about 
i002, without taking any account of the war 
navies of the world.” 

Itis obvious that, by making a passage in less 
time, there is not only a saving of expense to the 
merchant, the ship-owner, and the insurer, but a 
cat diminution of the risk from fatal maladies : 
8, instead of losing time, if not lives, in unhealthy 
localities, heavy rains, or calms with oppressive 
heat, a ship properly navigated may be speeding 
on her way under favourable circumstances. There 
js no reason, of an insuperable nature, why every 
part of the sea should not be known as well as the 
land, if not indeed beiter than the land, generally 
speaking, because more accessible and less varied 
incharacter. Changes in the atmosphere, over the 
ocean, as well as on the land, are so intimately 
connected with electrical agency (of course includ- 
ing magnetism), that all seamen are interested by 
sich matters, and the facts which they register 
become valuable to philosophers. 

Meteorological information collected at the Board 
of Trade will be discussed with the twofold object 
in view, of aiding navigators,,or making naviga- 
tim easier, as well as more certain: and amassing 
acollection of accurate and well-digested observa- 
tions for the future use of men of science. 

Memorandum IT, 

As soon as the estimate for meteorological ex- 
penses had passed, steps were taken to organise a 
new branch department at the Board of Trade. 

On the 1si of August, Captain Fitzroy was ap- 
pointed to execute the duties of this new office, re- 
fering to Dr. Lyon Playfair, of the department of 
sience and art, and to Admiral Beechey, of the 
marine department, for such assistance as they 
could render. 

As soon as registers and instruments are ready, 
and an office prepared, Captain Fitzroy will be as- 
sisted by four or five persons, whose duties he will 
superintend. 

It is expected that several ships will be supplied 
with “abstract logs” (meteorological registers) and 
instruments in October, and that the office will be 
in full work next November. 

The Admiralty have ordered all the records in the 
Hydrographical Office to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Trade for a sufficient time. 
All other documents to which Government. has 
access will be similarly available, and the archives 
o: the India House may likewise be searched. 
There will be no want of materials, though not 
such as would have been obtained by using better 
lstriments on a systematic plan. 

Captain Fitzroy ventures to think that the ocu- 
ments hitherto published by Lieut. Maury present 
too much detuil to the seaman’s eye; that they 
have nos been adequately condensed ; and therefore 
are not, practically, so useful as is generally sup- 
posed. His instructions, or sailing directions (the 
real condensed results of his elaborate and indefati- 
gable researches), have effected the actual benefits 
obtained by mariners. 

Reflecting on this evil, which increasing infor- 
mation would not tend to diminish, Captain Fitzroy 
Proposes to collect all data, reduced and meaned 
(or averaged) ina NUMBER of conveniently arranged 
tabular books, from which, at a subsequent period, 
diagrams, charts, and ‘meteorological dictiona- 
res,” or records, will be compiled, so that, by 
tuming to the latitude and longitude, all informa- 
tion about that locality may be obtained at once, 
and distinctly. 

Tcannot doubt that the spirited merchants and 
shipowners of England will not be slow to follow 
the example of their brethren in the United States, 
and will lend their heartiest assistance to a work so 
useful. Great facilities will be afforded them in 
the Way of instruments of tested accuracy; and 
the icreasing number of scientific seamen, which 





is resulting from the local institutions of education, 
and the system of examination of masters and 
mates for certificates, will furnish them with ob- 
servers in every part of the ocean fit to be 
entrusted with such instruments and skilful in 
their use. Let not the practical man think lightly 
of such matters when he is reminded of the great 
services of the barometer in forewarning of the 
coming storm; that the ascertained temperature of 
the sea which his ship is traversing will inform her 
master whether he is engaged in one current or 
another, and announce to him the approach of the 
dangerous iceberg when it is not discoverable by 
any other means. 

I will now, with your permission, proceed to the 
consideration of some other departments of our 
work, such as geography, ethnography, and 
statistics, which are more connected with my own 
pursuits, which, affected as they are by the cha- 
racter of man, the uncertainties of his will, and 
the accidents of his physical and moral nature, and 
thus being less the subjects of direct and pure 
experiment, scem at first sight to be hardly redu- 
cible to those fixed laws which it is the object of 
science to investigate and ascertain. For these 
reasons, indeed, among others, these branches of 
study formed at first no part of the scheme of the 
British Association, and there was some doubt 
about their subsequent admission. 

Nevertheless, 1 rejoice that they were so ad- 
mitted. The apprehension that they must intro- 
duce the spirit of party into our proceedings has 
been most honourably disappointed; and as one, 
who, in the capacity of a member of the Legisla- 
ture, has to act from time to time on the subject 
of some of their inquiries, I cannot but express my 
gratitude for the assistance which they have 
afforded, both by informing and forming the public 
mind on many important questidns; and, above 
all, for the lesson they have taught on the import- 
ance of testing every theory by a patient collection 
and impartial discussion of the facts; in a word, 
for having imparted the spirit of science into what, 
in the largest sense of the word, may be called 
politics, instead of importing the spirit of polities 
in its narrower sense into science. 

What is more important than to rescue questions 
of this nature, such as finance and political economy, 
for instance, in some degree at least, from the 
domain of party contention? And how can we 
better contribute to that desirable result, than by 
discussing the carefully collected facts in a scien- 
tific spirit on an arena within which no party pas- 
sion is excited, no party allegiance is acknowledged, 
no party victory has to be lost or won, and when 
men are at liberty to convince and be convinced 
without risking a charge of treachery or a change 
of ministry as the consequence? But, in fact, 
these studies could not fairly have been excluded 
from our peripatetic university of science. 

Who shall separate political altogether from the 
influences of physical geography, or ethnology 
from physiology, or the destinies of man upon this 
globe from the study of his physical nature? By 
its employment of the doctrine of probabilities, one 
branch of statistics is brought into immediate con- 
tact with the higher mathematics, and the actuary 
is thus enabled to extract certainty in the gross 
out of uncertainty in the detail, and to provide 
man with the means of securing himself against 
some of the worst contingencies to which his life 
and property are exposed. In fact, statistics 
themselves are the introduction of the principle of 
induction into the investigation of the affairs of 
human life—an operation which requires the exer- 
cise of at least the same philosophical qualities as 
other sciences. It is not enough in any case 
merely to collect facts and reduce them into a 
tabular form. They must be analysed as well as 
compared ; the accompanying circumstances must 
be studied, (which is more difficult in moral than 
in material investigations,) that we may be sure 
that we are (that is to say, in reality calling the 
same things by the same names) treating of the 
same facts under the same circumstances ; and all 
disturbing influences must be carefully elimi- 
nated, before any such pure experiment cay be got 





at, as can fairly be considered to have established 
a satisfactory conclusion. In some case3 this is 
easier than in others. In regard to the pro- 
babilities of life or health, for instance, there are, 
at least, no passions or prejudices, no private 
interests at work, to interfere with the faithful ac- 
cumulation of the facts; and if they be numerous 
enough, it might be supposed that their number 
would be a sufficient protection against the effect of 
any partial disturbances. But even here, caution, 
and special as well as extensive knowledge, are re- 
quired. There are disturbing influences even here 
—habits of life, nature of employment, immigra- 
tion or emigration, ignorance or mis-statement of 
age, local epidemics, &c., which leave sources of 
error in even the most extended investigations. 
Still results are attained, errors are more and more 
carefully watched against, and allowed for, or 
excluded, and more and more of certainty is gra- 
dually introduced. And here I should not omit 
to notice the valuable services of the Society of 
Actuaries, not long ago established, and who are 
represented in our Statistical Section. They discuss 
all questions to which the science of probability can 
be applied; and that circle is constantly extend- 
ing. Assurance in all its branches, annuities, 
reversionary interests, the laws of population, mor- 
tality, andsickness; they publish Transactions, and, 
what is of the greatest importance in this, as 
indeed of any branch of inductive science, they 
hold an extensive correspondence with foreign 
countries. Jn fact, they are doing for the contin- 
gencies of human life, and for materials apparently 
as uncertain, something like what meteorology is 
doing for the winds and waves. 

What shall I say to the statistics of crime, of 
education, of pauperism, of charity, at once and 
reciprocally the effect and the cause of that increas- 
ing attention to the condition of the people, which 
so favourably distinguishes the present age? Who 
can look at the mere surface of society, trans- 
parently betraying the albbysses which yawn beneath, 
and not desire to know something of their secrets, 
to throw in the moral drag, and to bring to the 
light of day some of the phenomena, the monstrous 
forms of misery and vice which it holds within its 
dark recesses ; and who can look at these things, 
no longer matter of conjecture, but ascertained, 
classed, and tabled, without having the desire 
awakened or strengthened to do something to- 
wards remedying the evils thus revealed, and with- 
out fecling himself guided and assisted towards a 
remedy? Yet here, more than in other cases, 
should a man suspect himself; here should he 
guard himself against hasty conclusions, drawn 
from the first appearance of the results ; for here 
are disturbing influences most busily at work, not 
only from without, but from within ; not only in 
the nature of the facts themselves, but in the feel- 
ings, passions, prejudices, habits, and moral con- 
stitution of the observer. 

Still, the tabling of the facts is of infinite impor- 
tance. If they disturb, as they are sure to do, 
some feeling, some prejudice, some theory, some 
conviction, it will be felt that any how the facts 
have to be accounted for, further investigation will 
follow ; and if it appear that no correction is re- 
quired, the truth will be established, and the hostile 
theory will, sooner or later, give way and disappear. 
In these things it is, of course, more than usually 
important that the facts to be selected for collection 
should be such as are, in their own nature and 
under the circumstances, likely to be ascertained 
correctly, and that the business of collection should 
be in the hands of those who have no bias to do it 
otherwise than fairly, no interest in the result: 
and this was, I believe, kept studiously in view by 
those who had the management of our great statis- 
tical work, the recent census of our own country, 
which we are still studying ; but, whether they 
were successful or not, in this respect, has already 
become matter of discussion. 

The work itself is, undoubtedly, one of the 
greatest monuments that have ever been presented 
to a nation, as a record of its own constituent, 
element and condition ; compiled and commented 
on with singular industry, judgment, acuteness, and 
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impartiality,—the ‘ Domesday-book’ of the people 
of England, as the great volume of the Conqueror 
was of its surface. 

Nor can I, while speaking of statistics, avoid 
referring to the Statistical Congress which took 
place at Brussels about this time last year ; which 
had mainly for its object to produce uniformity 
among different nations in the selection of the facts 
which they should record, and in the manner of 
recording them ; without which, indeed, no satis- 
factory comparisons can be established, no results 
can safely be deduced. To bring about such an 
uniformity absolutely is, I am afraid, hopeless; 
inasmuch as the grounds of difference are, in many 
cases, so deeply imbedded in the laws, the institu- 
tions, and the habits of the different countries, that 
no hammer of the statist is likely to remove them. 


To understand, however, the points of difference, ' 


even if they are not removed, is in itself one great 
step towards the object. It at least prevents false 
conclusions, if it does not fully provide the means 
of establishing the true ones. It gets rid of sources 
of error, even if it fail of giving the full means of 
ascertaining truth. Take, for instance, the case of 
criminal statistics. We wish to ascertain the com- 
parative prevalence of different crimes, either at 
different times or in different countries. For this 
purpose must we not know under what heads the 
jurists and statists of the times or countries to be 
compared array the various offences which are re- 
corded ; with what amounts of penalty they were 
visited ; and with what rigour, from time to time, 
the penalties were enforced. 

That which is called manslaughter in one country, 
and assassination in another, is called murder in a 
third. That which in one country is punished with 


death, in another is visited by imprisonment. The 
bankruptcy which in one country is a crime, in an- 
other is a civil offence. The juvenile offences which 
in one country are punished by imprisonment, and 
swell the criminal calendar, in another are treated, 
as they should in many cases be, only as an object 
of compassion and correction, take no place in the 


criminal calendar at all. 

Indeed, it is one of the difficulties which beset a 
large proportion of these investigations, whether 
into morals, health, education, or legislation, and 
which must always distinguish them from those 
which deal either with matter or defined abstrac- 
tions, that, in using the same terms, we are often 
uncertain whether we mean the same thing ; 
whether, in fact, when we are using the same de- 
nominations, the same weights and measures are 
really employed. Such conferences, however, as 
those of Brussels tend much to limit the extent of 
error. 

Among the objects which may best occupy the 
attention of the Statistical Section, at the present 
moment, will be the discussion of a decimal coinage, 
and the statistics of agricultural produce. It is 
important, in regard to both, that by previous sift- 
ing and discussion not only the best conclusion 
should be arrived at, but the subject should be so 
familiarized to general apprehension as to secure 
the widest co-operation. In regard to a change in 
the coinage, the interests and feelings of the lower 
classes must be especially consulted ; and, with 
this view, without expressing any ultimate opinion, 
I would recommend to those who are considering 
the question, the perusal of a pamphlet, full of im- 
portant matter, by the late Mr. Laurie, the work 
of the last hours of a man of eminent knowledge 
and virtue, which he had hoped to be able to com- 
municate in person, as a paper, to the present 
meeting. With regard to the statistics of agricul- 
ture, the main object is to procure such a know- 
ledge of the facts as shall guide the operations of 
the consumer and the merchant. I would suggest 
that they should be taken and published at two 
periods of the year, once in the spring, recording 
the extent of soil devoted to each kind of grain—a 
fact easily ascertained ; the second time as soon as 
the harvest is concluded ; announcing the amount 
of the crop, as ascertained on several specimen 
fields under different circumstances of soil and 
climate, and applying it in due proportion as a 
multiple to the acreage already published. A really 








accurate census of the harvest is, I believe, imprac- 
ticable, at least within the period which would alone 
make it valuable for present use: and the approxi- 
mation which I have suggested would, I conceive, 
be adequate to the purpose. 

In regard to geography and ethnography there 
are few sections, I believe, which have more general 
interest, and none, I imagine, which would be more 
attractive here, where every new discovery is con- 
nected with the material interests of the place, a 
new source of raw material, or a new destination 
for finished work ; and where every new communi- 
cation, established and reported, is another channel 
for the extension of that commerce, which, bursting 
from the channels of the Mersey, permeates and 
percolates every creek and cranny of the known 
world. : 

The great navigations which are opening up the 
heart of the South American continent, by the 
Paraguay, the Amazon, and the Orinoco, that are 
traversing and uniting the colonies of Victoria and 
South Australia by the River Murray; the pro- 
jected exploration of North Australia, which, I am 
sorry to say, is as yet only a project, and may re- 
quire some of the fostering warmth of the Associa- 
tion to bring it into actual existence ; the wonderful 
discoveries in South Africa by Livingston and 
Anderson, (I am happy to say that Mr. Anderson 
is here to tell his own story,) and the explorations 
of Central Africa by Barth and Vogel; the pictures 
given us by Captain Erskine and others of the con- 
dition of the islanders of the South Pacific, passing 
in every stage of transition from the lowest bar- 
barism to a fitness for the highest European and 
Christian culture ;—these, and a hundred other 
topics, awaken an ever new interest in the mind 
of the philosopher and statesman, in the feelings 
of the Christian and the lover of his kind. What 
new fields for science! What new openings for 
wealth and power! What new opportunities for 
good! How important that those who issue from 
this great emporium of modern commerce, this 
more than Tyre of modern times, should know how 
toturn them to advantage! Surely your periodical 
visits here, with their kindling, stimulating, I was 
going to say infectious, influences, are no mean in- 
strument for such a purpose. 

It cannot be for nothing that the heroes of every 
branch of science are assembled from many coun- 
tries within these walls, and are brought into per- 
sonal contact with the most enterprising and 
public-spirited of our merchants; that in the lan- 
guage of my distinguished predecessor in this 
chair, slightly adapted, ‘‘the counting-house is 
thus brought into juxtaposition with the labora- 
tory and the study.” Commerce will more than 
ever be auxiliary to science—and science more than 
ever the helpmate of commerce—and a still further 
impulse will be given to those beneficial influences, 
which, in spite of some painful, though necessary, 
interruption occasioned by our present state of war, 
a good Providence is so visibly extending over the 
whole habitable globe. 

It is happily becoming every year less and less 
necessary to press these things on public notice. 
In an age of gas and steam, of steam-engines and 
steam-boats, of railroads and telegraphs, and pho- 
tographs, the importance of science is no longer 
questioned. It is a truism, a common-place. We 
are far from the foundation-days of the Royal 
Society, when, in spite of the example of the 
monarch, their proceedings were the ridicule of the 
court ; and even the immortal Butler thought the 
labours of a Wallis, a Sydenham; a Harvey, a 
Hooke, or a Newton, fit subjects for his wit. 

It is still, however, worth inquiring whether 
sufficient facilities for education in science exist or 
are in progress.in our country; and whether 
Government or other important bodies provide 
sufficient encouragement and reward for its prose- 
cution. 

Now, in regard to the former, there can be no 
doubt that, until a very late period, the assistances 
to scientific education furnished in this country, 
either by educational institutions or the State, were 
very slight, and totally unworthy of the object or 
the nation, Look at the lower schools: until very 
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lately, nothing but reading and writing, and hapdjy 
that, was ever offered to the labouring Classes 
Look at the grammar schools. They were limited 
to the acquisition of a small modicum of Greek ua 
Laiin, often not even of arithmetic. The middle 
classes of society, those who did not send the» 
children to the universities, had no opportunity of 
acquiring any, the slightest, knowledge of scien 
whether practical or abstract, from the untested 
ill-respected teachers at private commercial schools 
or from the casual visit of an itinerant lecturer 
with his travelling apparatus. But what did the 
universities? My own university, Oxford, ty 
which I acknowledge in other respects the hichest 
obligations, did little for physical science. Trye. 
that the study of mathematics, as an exercise ayj 
training of the understanding, received its honows 
there, though the genius of the place has never ye: 
been favourable to the pursuit. True, that until 
comparatively a recent period, the honours of the 
sister university were exclusively, or nearly g, 
confined to the same science, and that the school 
of Newton has seldom been without names not wy. 
worthy of such a founder. But even there the 
mathematics were still too exclusively regarded 4s 
a mere training of the understanding, and not a 
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an instrument for the discovery of further truth: 
and the fair tree of science, planted within the ac. 
demic courts, though healthy and vigorous, wa 
somewhat barren of fresh fruit. Such as it bad 
been in the time of Newton, such in a great de. 
gree, for a century and a-hal? at leasi, it remained, 
But to other than mathematical science, I believe 
I may say, at either university, encouragement 
there was littie or none. If now and then a px 
fessor was to be found whose title promised sowe- 
thing of the kind, on approaching him you woull 
find that his existence was little more than nominal; 
that his courses were not frequented, even if they 
were offered, or if at all, only by those who were 
considered rather as the idle men ; because success 
in them was not only no advantage in the univer 
sity career, but, by the time which they abstracted 
from the rewarded studies of the place, was a posi- 
tive loss and obstruction in the way of the honows 
and emoluments of the place. So that it might 
fairly be said, that if any advance was made in such 
sciences, at least in the universities of England, it 
was rather in spite of than by reason of t! 
pursued in those otherwise useful, noble, and mag- 
nificent institutions. In Scotland, indeed, the ex 
tended study of medicine, connected as it is with: 
many other branches of science, together with the 
less amount of artificial forcing into other studies 
led naturally to the pursuit of physical science, 
and a Black and a Gregory, a Leslic and a Play- 
fair, had no rival contemporary names at Oxiorl 
and Cambridge. The names cf a Whewell ani 
a Herschel, an Airy, a Challis, and a Sedg- 
wick, of a Powell, and Daubeny, and a Buck 
land, —alas, that he is only a name now, —woull 
forbid the assertion in regard to more recent times. 
But what, meanwhile, was the State doing? That 
State which, with its limited population and tert 
tory, depends not upon the number of its peop, 
but upon the individual value of each man; not upol 
the number of its acres, but upon their skilful cul 
tivation ; not even upon the resources of its surface, 
however well developed, but upon the mines whiel 
lurk beneath it ; not even upon its mines, out upc 
all the various and varying manufactures whic 
these mines give extraordinary facilities for carry 
ing on; not even on these manufactures, but ot 
the extended commerce and navigation which a 
necessary to provide the materials to draw them 
forth from the remotest corners of the earth, and to 
send them back with speed, safety, and economy, ™ 
another form and combination, often to the vely 
spots from which they were derived; in a wor! 
dependent for the full development of its agrict 
ture, its mining industry, its manufactures, and i 
commerce, upon the widest extension and the fullest 
cultivation of chemistry, of natural history, & 
mineralogy, of geology, of astronomy, of <7 
ology, and mechanics. What did the State do wl 
these things?) Why, absolutely nothing. ee 
was for a time a Board of Longitude, which, instea 
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of enlarging and improving it, it abolished ; a Board 
of Agriculture, which it dropped ; a Schoolof Naval 
Architecture, which, at the bidding of a narrow 
economy, and at the instance of practical men, it 
abolished when the fruits were ripening ; a School 
of Naval Instruction at Portsmouth, which it drop- 
ped. Here and there still survives a grant from the 
bounty of an individual monarch, grudgingly 
adopted by the State, of 10/. for a Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Aberdeen, or fifty guineas 
fora similar professor at St. Andrew’s, or 150/. to 
one at Glasgow, or 30/. to one at Edinburgh, and, 
more recently, grants of 1000. a-year each to four 
or five professors in each of the old universities of 
England. This is, as far as I can discover, all that 
the magnificent State of Britain did, until recently, 
for that science on which her wealth—and if her 
wealth, her power—and if her power, her very ex- 
istence—is dependent. True, one advantage we 
have enjoyed, which is indeed worth all the organ- 
jsed instruction in the world which despotism could 
offer, ‘although no science, fairly worth the seven,” 
—we have enjoyed security for life and property ; the 
free exercise of thought and action; religion, which 
does not chain the energies of mind and character, 
but stimulates and exercises, while it regulates and 
directs them ; and though last, not least, a country 
to be proud of, and to be fond of, and which every 
one desires to bequeath to his posterity better, more 
beautiful and stronger, than he found it. And it 
is by reason of this indirect influence on national 
character, that, in spite of the more than want of 
encouragement of science of which our Government 
has been guilty, England has yet to boast of an 
array of men of science, of workers and discoverers, 
if not always of teachers, such as she need not be 
ashamed to show by the side of any other country, 
whatever stimulants or encouragements its Govern- 
ment may have supplied. 

But, because so much has been done by the 
spontaneous vigour of the people’s character and of 
their political and religious institutions, without 
special assistance or encouragement, does it follow 
that still more would not be done with those aids ? 
Such, happily, is not the opinion of the present 
day,—not the opinion of the Legislature,—not 4 
that of our universities themselves. We do not 
believe that such difficulties are an advantage even 
to the vigour of the plant, still less to its extended 
propagation; and accordingly individuals, col- 
leges, and I hope Governments, are now heartily 
and honestly engaged in repairing the defect of 
centuries, and not only in promoting the general 
development of intellect, but especially in di 
it to the fields of science. And happily the 
ties for the purpose already at hand are enormous. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer need not appre- 
hend excessive demands upon his treasury to meet 
the case; though, if they were necessary, I believe 
he is too sensible a man to withhold them; but 
such demands are not required. The encourage- 
ments and assistances already given by the State 
to the education of the people, in various shapes; 
the superior class of trained and examined teachers, 
who are spreading over the land, and whose train- 
ing has in no small degree been in physical science ; 
the books provided for early education by our so- 
Geties and by individual enterprise, having the 
same character; the every-day more and more ac- 
knowledged connexion between agriculture and 
science, showing itself in such papers as enrich the 
pages of the journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety; the establishment of the Department of 

lence with its School of Mines under the Board 
ofTrade: the improvement which is to be expected 
under the action of the charity commissioners in 
the system of our old grammar schools ; the spon- 
taneous action of our old universities, not super- 
seded, but facilitated and stimulated by parlia- 
mentary interposition ;— these and such like 
changes, which are taking place, partly within the 
bosom of society itself, and partly by the action of 
Government, will sho:tly provide such means of 
scientific education, although not systematized with 
the exactness of continental organization, as will, 
‘ter our rough English fashion, adequately pro- 
vide for all our wants in that respect, and give us 





no cause to lament over any considerable defi- 
ciencies in practical result. 

But will there be encouragement to make use of 
these facilities? Are there rewards in prospect, 
whether of direct emolument or social considera- 
tion, which will induce men ‘‘to wear out nights, 
and live laborious days,” in a service which has 
hitherto, in the world’s eye at least, appeared often 
to be ill requited? Now, the real stimulant to 
science has at all times been the delights of the 
pursuit itself, and the consciousness of the great 
services rendered to humanity by every conquest 
within the domain of truth; but still these ques- 
tions may fairly demand an answer. To the ques- 
tions of pecuniary rewards, I will presently advert, 
they have certainly been miserably inadequate ; 
but in regard to social consideration, I think there 
has existed some misunderstanding. It has been 
often asserted, and made the subject of lamentation 
or complaint, that men of science do not enjoy in 
this free country the consideration which they do 
in some countries less favoured otherwise in their 
institutions than ourselves. Now, if by this it is 
intended to express, that men of science are not 
made Knights of the Garter, or peers of parliament ; 
that they are not often met with in the hearts of 
wealth and fashion ; that they are not called into 
the councils of their Sovereign, or sent to repre- 
sent her in foreign courts, I admit the fact; but, 
then, I doubt whether these are the natural or 
fitting objects of ambition to the scientific man: 
and, if it is intended by the assertion that they are 
not, as 2 class or individuals, appreciated by their 
fellow-citizens for their genius and honoured for 
their services, I cannot so fully admit the fact. I 
would ask any of those whose presence adorns this 
meeting, do they not find that their names are a 
passport into any society, the proudest in the land? 
Whose doors, that are worth entering, are not 
open to them? There are certain advantages, 
superficially considered, which will always belong 
to mere wealth or power; but are they such as the 
lover of science can bring himself to envy or desi 
Wherever he is known, he is honoured—witness in 
themselves the meetings of this great Association, 
and of other kindred bodies, who visit, from time 
to time, different quarters of our land—where is 
their presence not hailed, not struggled for? Where 
is it not the endeavour of rank and wealth on every 
such occasion to do honour to itself by showing 
honour generally and personally to those who, by 
their successful pursuit of science, have done ho- 
nour to our own or foreign lands? If, indeed, 
there be anything yet wanting in this respect, 
either in our people or our Government, the pro- 
gress of education in science, to which I have 
before alluded, will soon supply it when the va- 
rious classes of our population, in their schools, 
their mechanics’ institutes, and, not least, in their 
colleges, are themselves less ignorant of science— 
when they have learned to appreciate its value 
by personal acquaintance with its truths, there 
is no fear that those at whose feet they have sat, 
whose names are familiar to them in association 
with so valuable an acquisition, will not receive all 
due honour and regard. Whether or to what 
extent the result will be a greater association of 
science with political position, and how far such 
association would be advantageous to either politics 
or science, is another question. The experience of 
foreign countries on this head can hardly be held 
to be quite satisfactory. Iam not sure that their 
men of science have been very successful poli- 
ticians, or that science itself has profited by the 
union. Public life, more than science, is a jealous 
mistress, and does not well tolerate a known devo- 
tion to any other pursuit. It has, besides, a science 
of its own, essential to it, especially in a free 
country,—the knowledge of men ; and this is not 
always the special gift of men of science, who dea 
less with men than with things and thoughts ; and 
T am not sure that the qualities which fit a man 
for success in the one pursuit, are peculiarly advan- 
tageous to him in the other. This, however, is 
certain, that those who administer the affairs of 
this country ought at least (I do not think as yet 
they do) to know enough of science to appreciate 








its value, and to be acquainted with its wants and 
with its bearings on the interests of society ; but 
such knowledge, I cannot doubt, will soon become 
the common appanage of all well-educated men ; 
and when it is so, as I said before, whatever either 
in the position of science, or of men of science, is 
still wanting, will soon be supplied. 

To accelerate, however, this process, I would 
gladly see a more direct communication established 
between the organs of power and scientific bodies. 
Something in this respect has already been done by 
the Parliamentary Committee of this Association, 
and the results have been already seen in the in- 
creased attention of Parliament and Government 
to scientific objects. Still, however, in regard to 
science I must admit that there is one great de- 
ficiency. For often may it be said of science, as 
it was said satirically of virtue by the poet, laudatur 
et algct,—It is praised and starves. The man of 
science may not desire to live luxuriously ; he may 
not, nor ought he desire to rival his neighbours 
in the follies of equipage and ostentation, which are 
often, indeed, rather a burden imposed by the 
customs of society than an advantage or even a 
gratification to the parties themselves ; but he must 
live, and for the sake of science itself he ought to 
be able to live, free from those anxious cares for 
the present and the future, or from the calls of a 
profession, which often beset and burden his labo- 
rious career. Why was our Dalton compelled to 
waste the powers of such an intellect on private 
teaching? Asa teacher, a physician, or a clergy- 
man, or more rarely as a partner in a profitable 
patent, such a man may earn a competence, and 
give to science the hours which can be spared 
from his other avocations; and it is, indeed, 
astonishing what results have becn the produce of 
these leavings of a laborious life, these leisure 
hours, if so they may be called, of men who are 

ved in arduous duties of another kind. But 

s ought not to be ; and it will not long be, Tam 
confident. It must give way before the extended 
cultivation of science itself. ‘The means of oceupa- 
tion in connexion with our schools and our colleges, 
and our examinations, will increase ; and I cannot 
but hope that a grateful country will insist upon 
her benefactors in science receiving a more liberal 
share of her bounty than has hitherto been allotted 
them. If TI recollect right, out of the 12001. which 
are annually appropriated in pensions to the suc- 
cessful cultivators of science, literature, and art, 
a poor pension of 50l. is all that last year fell to 
the lot of science ; and in former years the dispro- 
portion has often been little less remarkable. I 


-do not grudge their share to literature and art ; 


but I confess I cannot but consider that the labours 
of science are, at least, of equal value to a nation’s 
welfare ; that they have, at least, an equal claim 
upon her gratitude, and I am sure that they stand 
in no less need of encouragement and support. 

Nor have I any fear that the study of science 
should ever become too exclusive,—that is, should 
make us too material, that it should overgrow and 
smother those more ethical, more elevating, influ- 
ences, which are supposed to grow from the pursuit 
of literature and art. 

In the first place, the demands of science upon 
the patient and laborious exercise of thought arg 
too heavy, too severe, to make it likely that it 
should ever become the favourite study of the 
many. In art and literature the mind of the stu- 
dent is often comparatively passive, in a state of 
almost passive enjoyment of the banquet prepared 
for him by others; in those of science the student 
must work hard for his intellectual fare. He can- 
not throw up his oars, 

And let his little bark attendant sail, 

Pursue the triumph and partake the gale, 
but he must tug at the oar himself, and take his 
full share in the labour by which his progress is to 
be made. 

Nor indeed, when I read the works of a Whe- 
well, and a Herschel, and a Brewster, a Hugh 
Miller, or a Sedgwick, and a hundred others, the 
glory of our days, can I see any reason for appre- 
hending that the study of science deprives the mind 
of imagination, the style of grace and beauty, or 
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the character of its moral and religious tone, its 
elevation and refinement. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I have done. 

Once more assuming for a moment the character 
of a representative of this great town, I welcome 
you, the British Association, a second time to 
Liverpool. It is right that you and Liverpool 
should have frequent meztings, and should culti- 
vate an intimate acquaintance. There is no place 
which can do more for science if she pleases; none 
has opportunities so extensive of becoming, by her 
ships and her commercial agencies, by her enter- 
prising spirit and her connexion with every soil and 
climate, the missionary of science,—perhaps I 
should rather say, the importer of the raw material 
of facts and observations, the exporter of the manu- 
factured results arising from their scientific discus- 
sion, There is no town which owes more to 
science; without science can her vessels stir out 
of sight of land, or walk the waters independent of 
wind or tide? Without science would they have 
docks to shelter them, railroads to bring their pro- 
duce to the docks, telegraphs to announce their 
movements, manufactures to freight them to dis- 
tant lands? I do not believe that Liverpool is in- 
sensible to her obligations. This magnificent re- 
ception is one evidence of the feeling,—but a still 
better is to be found in her liberal support to such 
institutions as the Public Libraries and Museums, 
as her Collegiate Institution and her Mechanics’ 
Institute, and, above all, to her magnificent Ob- 

ervatory. 

Again I welcome the British Association for the 
Promotion of Science to the walls of Liverpool, 
fully assured as I am of the great benefits, direct 
and indirect, which their presence will confer upon 
the town, and of the deep sense which I know the 
inhabitants entertain of the honour conferred upon 
them by this repeated visit. 


At the conclusion of the President’s address, the 
audience were entertained with an admirable speech 
from the Earl of Derby, in proposing a vote of 
thanks. The Oxford Chancellor confessed that he 
belonged to a period when science was little culti-- 
vated as a branch of education, and that in scien- 
tific matters he must confess himself utterly igno- 
rant ; and Sir Charles Lyell, in seconding the vote 
of thanks to the President, took occasion to remark 
that the Legislature deserved the warmest thanks 
of scientific men for the improvements that had 
been lately effected in scientific education in the 
University of Oxford. 





DR. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. 


THE cholera has deprived us of another respected 
and accomplished naturalist, whose loss, though at 
the ripe age of seventy-three, many will deplore, 
on account of his never-ceasing activity of mind 
and kindly habit of correspondence. David Lands- 
borough, of Sultcoats, Ayrshire, the well-known 
explorer of the minuter animal and vegetable inha- 
hitants of the sea, and delightful exponent of their 
characters and habits, was seized on Tuesday 
morning of last week with the prevailing epidemic, 
and he was summoned the same evening into the 
presence of the divine Master whose faithful 
minister he was. 

‘Dr. Landsborough,” says the ‘Scottish Guar- 
dian,’ in a feelingly written tribute to his memory, 
“‘ first acquired celebrity in the scientific world by 
occasional notices from his pen of the natural his- 
tory of his former parish of Stevenston, and the 
shores of Ardrossan, to which he at length stood 
in the relation which Gilbert White occupied to his 
parish of Selborne. The natural history of the 
district beaame his study in the intervals of pro- 
fessional duty, to which he ever devoted his chief 
attention and his best affections. All branches of 
the science passed under his scrutiny, and he 
showed an equal aptitude for all. He studied the 
plants, flowering and cryptogamic; the shells, 
land and marine; and evolved from the coal-fields 
fresh accessions to fossil botany, of which his dis- 
covery of Lyginodendron Landsburgii (named by 
himself, with characteristic humour, ‘ Noah's 





creel’), is a curious example. But it was more 
especially to the alge of Ardrossan and Arran 
that he devoted of late years the leisure saved from 
his pastoral avocations; and the pages of Dr. 
Harvey's ‘Phycologia Britannica’ bear ample tes- 
timony to the industry and success with which he 
prosecuted his researches upon these productive 
shores. Dr. Harvey has acknowledged his con- 
tributions by giving his name to a little alga—viz., 
Ectocarpus Landsburgii, which the Doctor de- 
scribes in his ‘Popular History of British Sea- 
Weeds’ as not having ‘much beauty to recommend 
it,’ adding, ‘but it is a little curiosity. Like the 
Scotch thistle, it is armed at all points, and says 
as plainly as a hundred drawn dirks can say it, 
‘Wha daur meddle wi’ me?’ In like manner his 
friend, Dr. Johnston of Berwick, honoured his 
researches in a kindred department of study, by 
naming a zoophyte after him—JLepralia Lands- 
borovit. The meekness with which he bore his scien- 
tific honours, and the pious aim which he never for 
a moment lost sight of in prosecuting his scientific 
pursuits, are pleasantly illustrated in his notice of 
the Lepralia in question, in his ‘ Popular History 
of British Zoophytes :'-—‘ Dr. Johnston,’ says he, 
‘in doing me the honour of dedicating this Zepralia 
specifically to me, accompanies the compliment 
with language dictated by all the partiality of 
friendship. ‘Zaudari a laudato’ would be very 
sweet, were there not a depressing sense of great 
shortcomings. When on another occasion a friend 
had given the specific name of Landsburgii toa 
shell, I said jestingly to the friend who told me of 
it, ‘Is it possible to sail far down the stream of 
time in a scallop? ‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘the 
name that is written on Nature will be had in 
remembrance when sceptres are broken, and 
thrones overturned, and dynasties have passed 
away.’ The humble name in question (he adds) 
is so faintly inscribed, that the rough wave of time 
will soon totally efface it; but there is a higher 
and more permanent honour that we sbould all 
supremely court—that our names be written in the 
book of life; then, when the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars are darkened, we shall shine with 
the brightness of the firmament for ever and ever.’ 
It was thus that Dr. Landsborough ever blended 
the modesty of true science with the piety of true 
religion. His scientific writings abound with 
moral and religious reflections; and we have 
occasion to know that when the publisher of 
one of his volumes objected to the introduc- 
tion of scriptural and evangelical lessons in a 
book devoted to natural science, the author 
insisted, as a sine qua non to his proceeding with 
the work, on his being left at unrestricted liberty 
to write on science in his proper character of a 
Christian minister. To the ‘Scottish Christian 
Herald,’ about sixteen years ago, he contributed 
numerous scientific and religious papers, the latter 
including several biographies of parisbioners, after- 
wards published separately under the title of ‘ Ayr- 
shire Sketches,’ and in which we have some inci- 
dental glimpses of the devoted and affectionate 
manner in which he discharged his pastoral duties. 
The ‘Christian Treasury’ afterwards became the 
repository of many agreeable papers on plants and 
animals, whieh he subsequently embodied in his 
popular volume on ‘Arran,’ his favourite resort, 
and celebrated by him both in poetry and prose. 
Of all his writings, the Arran sketches convey the 
most vivid idea of the author’s character, habits, 
and varied attainments. To accompany him ina 
summer excursion to that delightful island, and ply 
the dredge in the shelly depths of Lamlash Bay, or 
explore the rock-pools betwixt Invercloy and 
Clachland Point, was a treat of no common order; 
and those who have enjoyed it will not soon forget 
the Doctor's unaffected pleasure in expatiating, for 
the instruction of his companions, on the treasures 
won from the deep: or the genial enthusiasm with 
which he scanned each successive haw] of the full- 
charged dredge, ‘reaping the harvest ofa quiet eye.’ 
The children of the manse were early trained to 
neat-handedness in preserving sea-weeds for the 
herbarium, and the collections which have issued 
from the happy home at Stevenston, Rockvale, and 


latterly at Saltcoats, have been admired by thou. 
sands for their picturesque beauty, and the sale of 
hundreds of elegant volumes has for years past con. 
tributed bountifully to church and school. A large 
proportion of the Doctor's correspondence con. 
sisted in the interchange and distribution of ge. 
weeds, zoophytes, and shells, specimens of which 
he sent broad and wide over the kingdom with yo 
slack hand. How will his correspondents miss his 
familiar letters inclosing the last-found alga—hig 
friends, the cheerful and benignant smile which 
welcomed them to his home and heart.” 

In reference to the remark in the above quota. 
tion from the ‘Scottish Guardian,’ that the pub- 
lisher of one of Dr. Landsborough’s volume 
‘objected to the introduction of scriptural and 
evangelical lessons in a book devoted to natural 
science,” we may be allowed to explain that it was 
only from the excess of the good pastor's fervour in 
preaching the redemption of our blessed Lord, 
while writing on the natural history of the zoo. 
phytes, that the publisher suggested the cancelling 
of a certain paragraph. ‘Though not entirely 
agreeing with the author's religious opinions, o7 the 
seeming obtrusiveness of their reiteration, he appre- 
ciated his zeal in the cause with feelings of the 
sincerest esteem, and will yield to no one in his 
admiration of the honest firmness with which the 
worthy Disruption minister ‘‘insisted” upon the 
paragraph remaining. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Aubert SmitTH concluded his 838th Ascent 
of Mont Blanc on Saturday last, with an address 
highly characteristic of the honest drollery and un- 
affected good humour which have made him such a 
favourite with the public. Alluding to the im- 
proved condition and better repute of the Egyptian 
Hall as a place of entertainment, he said—‘*When 
I first took the Egyptian Hall I found it a very 
dirty place indeed. The accumulated rubbish of 
Laplanders, Egyptian mummies, overland emi- 
grants to California, Holy Land Bedouins, electro- 
biologists, and Ojibbeways, had something Augean 
in its magnitude; and thecellars below formed a 
perfect mausoleum of dead panoramas. I do not 
know how many thousand miles of countries are 
lying beneath your feet. I have already explored 
there the whole of the Rhine from the Alps to Rot- 
terdam ; the entire voyage from Liverpool to New 
York ; the Dardanelles, Constantinople, and the 
Bosphorus ; the route of the Overland Mail vid 
Marseilles ; and last week only, with the assistance 
of a spirited corps of six men, I took Sebastopol, 
and sent it off in avan to the North Western Rail- 
way. Well, ladies and gentlemen, the hall was 
got into something like order, and then I deter- 
mined on a little reform in the audience portion of 
the room, which, I believe, has had no small share 
in bringing about the result. In the first place, I 
abolished everything like fees to the attendants 
Had I detected one taking anything from anybody, 
he would have been immediately dismissed. I 
consider, at a place of public entertainment, you are 
no more called upon to give anything to the person 
whose business it is to show you to the best avail- 
able seat, than you have to the servant who gives 
you a chair when you call upon a friend. I then 
thought that offering the programmes might be an 
excuse for receiving sixpence now and then, 89, 
to shield you from this chance, I directed that the 
programmes should lie about upon the seats, 8 
that you might take them up_ yourselves—as 
many as you wished for. That this was for eal 
advantage you will see, when I find that since the 
entertainment commenced nearly 300,000 persons 
have attended it. Had one-half of these taken bills, 
at one penny each, the profits would have been ~ 
I next set my face entirely against the vengong 
can give it no milder name—of charging ones 4 
ling extra for a place taken beforehand. So ar 4 
do I hold a contrary opinion that, before _ 
Blanc commenced, I had some thoughts of = 
the price of places taken in advance a 7" 
than those paid for at the doors, as one has 4 page 
cheaper by subscribing to it than by buying ¥ @ 
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a bookseller’s ; because a great deal of trouble 
could be saved, and room more conveniently 
arranged for the comfort ofan audience, when it was 
known how many were expected. The box- 
bookeeper was equally your servant as mine, in 
common with all the other attendants, paid a 
salary to be here for your own especial accommo- 
dation. Again, ladies and gentlemen, I endeavoured 
to keep the entertainment within such limits of 
time that amusement might not gradually flag into 
bore; and I fixed the time of commencement at an 
hour possibly better suited to the habits of 1854 
than of a century ago. I put a clock before you 
that you might be your own timekeepers ; and the 
few minutes of interval between the parts has been 
most punctually observed, And I hope you will 
allow me to say in addition, so anxious was I for 
this regularity to be observed, that during 838 
representations, under every circumstance of health 
and spirits and business, I have never abridged the 
lecture of an important sentence, nor ever been half 
amipute behind my time. I have now closed the 
season, not because my friends had deserted me, 
but honestly for a short holiday. The pictures 
were getting worn out; the seats and carpets were 
getting worn out; and I was nearly worn out 
myself, I will start immediately for Chamouni, to 
see what fresh subjects of amusement or interest 
may be collected on the route, which will be entirely 
changed. Instead of the Paris and Strasburg line, 
I shall convey you to Switzerland by Amsterdam, 
Holland, and the Rhine, and thence by Berne to 
Geneva; and we shall stop, on our return, at Lyons 
and Paris. (Mr. Smith here read several com- 
munications supposed to be from Mrs. Seymour, 
Mr. Pringle, Mr. Parker, and other characters of 
the entertainment.) And now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, until the end of November, wishing you 
all the health and good spirits that I hope to enjoy 
myself, I bid you, most respectfully and gratefully, 
good bye.” ‘The idea of charging less for places 
taken beforehand instead of charging more, reminds 
us of the system in which the Horticultural 
Society issue tickets for their Flower Shows 
namely, three and sixpence up to a certain date, 
five shillings after that date to the day of admis- 
sion, and seven shillings on the day of admission. 
We commend this idea in all sincerity to the 
managers of theatres. ‘There are so many people 
who propose attending particular performances, and 
when the day arrives are prevented or prove 
indifferent to going, that an arrangement of this 
kind would, we have little doubt, be attended with 
gain. 

Death has been rather busy within the last few 
days amongst the literati of the Continent. At 
Paris, it has stricken down M. de Mirbel, a distin- 
guished savan, and professor at the Jardin des 
Plantes; M. Dufey, an antiquary and historian of 
note; M. Varner, a clever dramatist, who collabo- 
rated with Scribe in several of his crack pieces ; M. 
Ancelot, 2 member of the Académie Frangaise, 
author of sundry tragedies, and amongst them 
Louis XI., Le Marie du Palais, Elisabeth d An- 
gleterre, of a poem called Marie de Brabant, and of 
numerous vaudevilles—and who, besides, had the 
honour of negotiating the preliminaries of several 
of the treaties for the suppression of literary piracy 
into which France, to her honour, has recently 
entered ; and, lastly, the fell monster has carried off 
the once famous Ladvocat, the bookseller and pub- 
lisher—a man who was at the head of the publish- 
ing trade in France from 1815 to 1830—who was a 
veritable Meceenas to authors,-—who had the honour 
of presenting to the world, or publishing for, La- 
martine, Chateaubriand, Hugo, Dumas, and other 
of the great literary celebrities of modern France— 
who was the friend of ministers and ambassadors— 
Who at one time counted his wealth by millions 
(francs), and who rioted in more than princely 
luxury—who finally, by imprudent speculations, 
lost all he had, and after living for years in profound 
odseurity, died in a hospital, leaving his widow 
Penniless and friendless, and compelled to make an 
*ppeal to the public for charity! In Germany, 
death has carried off Canon Schmidt, who is so 





and at Rome, Cardinal Angelo Mai, distinguished 
by his discovery in the library of the Vatican of 
some palimpsests, containing the lost portions of 
Cicero’s famous ‘Treatise on the Commonwealth,’ 
a loss which had always been deplored by classical 
scholars, and of which Scipio’s ‘Dream,’ and the 
other fragments that remained, showed the im- 
mense importance. But what, for the renown of 
the Cardinal, was equal to the discovery, or rather 
recovery, of this magnificent work, was the skill 
with which he deciphered it—a task of exceeding 
difficulty, and one which, in other manuscripts of 
equal antiquity, had baffled the scientific means and 
appliances of Sir Humphry Davy. 

A very interesting letter from Captain Penny 
has been published in the ‘ Liverpool Albion,’ 
giving an account of his late Arctic expedition. 
Captain Penny left England on the 9th August, 
1853, and reached Leitchenfels on the 9th Sep- 
tember. Some very rough weather was encoun- 
tered during that month, and the ship had a narrow 
escape, as appears from the following statement :— 
“Tacked towards the American shore; reached it 
on the 12th of September, in thick snow, and a 
cross sea, with rapid tide; got embayed ; ship 
missed stays; but an overruling Providence lifted 
the pall of fog; an iceberg was observed in a bight. 
To run for it was my only chance—a poor one, 
indeed, with such a sea; however, it proved to be 
two islands, about 1500 feet high. Just as we 
were passing out between two icebergs, the wind 
came round the end of the island, right ahead, and 
backed the ship round, and her stern came to 
within a few feet of the berg, when a light breeze 
again came, and carried her a hundred yards from 
it. The wind again backed her round. We passed 
between the island and berg, about six feet from 
the latter; had she struck, she would have gone 





down. This was about the mouth of Frobisher's 
Strait. Brought up in Newacktoolick Harbour 


on the 16th of September. While preparing my 
boats for fishing I shifted to Hemsooke Harbour. 
On the 4th November the expedition brought 
up in winter quarters, having taken ten whales 
during the fishing season. In December, cholera 
broke out, and carried off a third of the Esquimaux 
who formed the little colony at Newacktoolick har- 
bour. The boiling down of the whales was finished 
on the last day of March. The winter was one of 
unusual severity, the ice reaching twenty-one miles 
from the land. The letter thus concludes :—‘‘ On 
the 18th of April sent down the boat sixteen miles 
over the ice. My first trip to the water with my 
dog-sledge was on the 25th March, twenty-five 
miles. ‘The bay ice would not bear the boats to 
the water until the lst of May. Pitched three 
tents at the water’s edge, where eighteen men 
managed to kill eighteen whales, and to drag up to 
the ship seventeen (lost one). I had sometimes as 
many as twenty-two sledges on the ice! The dis- 
tance, in a straight line, was twenty-one miles, or 
about twenty-two miles and a half with traverse 
course. The dogs went to the water’s edge and 
back every day, making a daily journey of forty- 
five miles; the distance, put upon end, would have 
amounted to 14,000 miles. A heavy gale having 
come up the gulf, broke up the ice; the three boats 
were put upon sledges, and, with one sail set upon 
the first boat, she dragged all the rest. Now, bear 
in mind this was not less than two tons and a half 
dragged by one sail. Now for the profits of my 
voyage. The Lady Franklin 12,0001., and I have 
no doubt the Sophia will return with some 80000. 
I intend to proceed out immediately. I still 
feel assured that an Arctic Ocean does exist, and a 
milder climate as we approach it.” 

The eighth annual meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association was last week held at 
Ruthin. Papers were read, chiefly on subjects of 
local antiquities, and excursions were undertaken 
to visit the most interesting objects and scenes in 
the neighbourhood, including Ruthin Castle, Pool 
Park, Efenechtyi, and other places. The meeting 


was attended by a large number of antiquaries both 
from North and South Wales. 
It is not uncommon in Paris to hear it alleged 
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quently venal. But, for the credit of the press, 
every reflecting person has always been disposed 
to treat assertions of this kind as _calumnies. 
Within the last few days, we hear that immense 
sensation has been caused in the journalistic and 
theatrical circles, by the husband of an eminent 
operatic singer having laid a formal complaint to 
the editor-of one of the principal daily newspapers, 
that his musical critic—who is also the critic of 
another great daily journal—had for some time 
attacked or neglected to speak of the lady because 
she had intimated that she could no longer continue 
to pay him 800. or 100/. a year to sing her praises. 
An investigation was immediately made, and the 
result was, that the complaint was found to have 
risen out of some strange misunderstanding. 
Accordingly, the critic in question retains his situa- 
tion on both newspapers. This incident must no 
doubt be accepted as a proof that Parisian critics 
do not take bribes. 

Mr. Philip Barker Webb, the eminent botanist, 
whose decease at his residence in Paris we recorded a 
fortnight since, has left his fine herbarium by will 
to his ‘‘ dear friend the Grand Duke of Tuscany.” 
The herbarium being especially rich in the plants of 
Spain and Portugal, will, no doubt, forma very 
acceptable addition to the Grand Duke’s botanical 
collection, who is well known as an intelligent 
patron of natural history, and more especially 
botany. 

In addition to the death from cholera of Dr. 
Landsborough, we have also to record the sudden 
death, on Saturday last, of another Associate uf the 
Linnean Society, Mr. Abel Ingpen, an entomolo- 
gist and microscopist of some repute. 

A telescopic comet was discovered at the Obser- 
vatory at Berlin on the 12th, by M. Bruhns, but 
no details respecting it have yet been given. 

The statue of the late Duke of Wellington, by 
Adams of Chelsea, has arrived in Norwich; but the 
site not being yet determined upon by the sub- 
scribers, it has not been yet exposed in any way to 
public view. 

The receipts of the Norwich Musical Festival are 
about 4150/. The expenses exceed 4000/., but 
there will probably be a small surplus. 

A school of art has just been established at Great 
Yarmouth. 

The re-appearance of Mr. Morris Barnett as 
Monsieur Jacques, at the opening of the Adelphi on 
Monday evening, and the engagement of Mr. Hud- 
son, the Irish comedian, at the Haymarket, are the 
chief theatrical events to note during the week. It 
is many years now since Mr. Barnett surprised the 
town by his representation of this well-marked and 
admirably-expressed character. The blending of 
the pathetic and the comic in the history and posi- 
tion of the poor old Frenchman is an unusual com- 
bination, and in the expression of it the actor shows 
great skill and feeling. We do not know of Mr. 
Barnett’s name being associated with any other 
character, and thus on the stage he enjoys a 
reputation similar to that of “ single-speech Hamil- 
ton” in the senate. We advise all who wish to 
witness a genuine piece of highly-artistic acting, — 
the finished art which appears like nature,—such 
as is rarely excelled on the stage, to take the 
opportunity of seeing Mr. Barnett as Jacques at 
the Adelphi. The company in general is much 
the same as before the recess, and the piéce de 
resistance of the entertainment this week is T'he 
Discarded Son, which has already had a run of 
popular favour. 

At the Haymarket, Mr. Hudson, on his return 
from an American tour, has appeared during the 
week in some of his well-known Hibernian cha- 
racters, among which the best of the whole is 
Sir Patrick O' Plenipo, in the Irish Ambassador, 
though in other parts there are passages of hu- 
morous drollery. 

At Sadler's Wells, Shylock has been performed 
this week. We are glad to hear that the benefit 
for Mrs. Warner last Friday was most satisfactory 
in its pecuniary results, as 1t was most gratifying 
as an exhibition of kindly professional feeling, 
and an occasion of the display of high histrionic 
art. 





that criticisms in the public journals are very fre- 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Géitingen, Sept. 18, 1854, 
THE thirty-first meeting of the Society of German 
Naturalists and Physicians commenced here this 
morning, under the Presidency of Professor Baum. 
It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance that 
Gottingen should not have been already selected as 
the place of meeting ; but the fact is, that, notwith- 
standing the many and incontestable claims which 
the University, where Natural History may be said 
to have first struck root in Germany under the aus- 
pices of Blumenbach, could put forth for such a 
distinction, the Society has this year met for the 
first time in the kingdom of Hanover. The causes 
of this apparent neglect are various, and I will en- 
deavour, in the course of my report, to explain 
some of them. It may be enough for the present 
to say, that the principal cause will probably be 
found in the conduct of the Georgia Augusta itself. 
Another more remarkable fact is, perhaps, that 
Gottingen is now almost the only place of note in 
Germany where railway communication is still in- 
complete. The railroad to Hanover is alrcady 
open. but the more important line to Cassel, by 
which the direct communication with the south 
and south-east of Germany will be established, is still 
far from completed. The difficulties of the ground, 
the enormous cuttings through the Muschelkalk, 
on ascending the hills south of Géttingen, the em- 
bankments and bridges over the Werra, near Miin- 
den, are the chief causes of this delay, and it is 
not expected that the line will be completed and 
opened before the end of 1855. 

In consequence of this interruption in the series 
of iron chains which are fast encircling the body of 
European states, and which wiil be the best pledge 
of universal peace, we were compelled at Cassel to 
have recourse to the now almost forgotten and 
antiquated post-waggon, in which, under a tropical 
sun, and in a suffocating dust and a six-inside 
pressure, we were conveyed at the rate of some- 
thing less than five miles an hour to this seat of 
learning. Our reception was not auspicious. A 
violent thunderstorm burst upon us-before we were 
fairly housed, the first rain which had fallen for 
four weeks. The reception rooms were closed, not- 
withstanding the notices given to the contrary. Of 
course we were told that the gentlemen were only 
that instant gone, and would be back directly. We 
thought it strange that they should have deserted 
their post at the moment when the mail-post was 
expected, and innocently waited their return until 
our patience was exhausted. 

The few small inns which the little town can 
boast of were already full, and we were obliged to 
content ourselves with vacant students’ rooms. 
Such quarters are neat and clean, but are not sup- 
plied with a superfluity of furniture. I was some- 
what staggered on being ushered into my bed-room 
last night, notwithstanding my former experience 
of a Géttingen student’s quarters, at finding the 
furniture to consist, literally, of a bed and a table; 
the latter perfectly bare, while the bed groaned 
under a featherbed which would have smothered 
an hippopotamus, and under which I was expected 
to find repose and rest. But these are trifles, and 
rather give a zest to the spiritual and scientific 
enjoyments expected on these occasions—‘“d la 
guerre comme 2 la guerre.” So we betook our- 
selves to the great room of mine host of the Crown, 
set apart for the social and material recreations of 
the philosophers. Here the scene soon became in- 
teresting. As the evening advanced, fresh arrivals 
of distinguished men from all parts of Germany 
poured in, old acquaintances greeted each other, 
new ones were proud of the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted, and many were the huggings and kiss- 
ings between bearded and unbearded veterans of 
science. As a foreigner, I was at first in a great 
measure a spectator, but I soon found myself in a 
circle of geologists whose names have acquired a 
European reputation. Amongst them I may men- 
tion Professor Noeggerath, of Bonn; Sartorius von 
Walthershausen, of Gottingen; Merian, of Basle; 
Von Karnall, of Berlin; Von Strombeck, of Bruns- 
wick; Menke, of Pyrmont, author and editor of 


the ‘ Malacozoological Journal.’ To-day has greatly 
added to the list of notabilities; but it must be 
remembered that by far the greater number of the 
members of this Society belong to the medical pro- 
fession. But I have already dwelt too long on this 
introductory digression. 

The first general meeting took place at 10 a.m., 
in the aula or hall of the University House, 
Professor Baum, President. On opening the first 
general sitting of the thirty-first meeting of Ger- 
man Naturalists and Physicians, the learned Pro- 
fessor alluded somewhat unnecessarily to the causes 
which had led them to anticipate that the meeting 
would not have taken place at all. These were, 
Ist, the fear of a general war in the early part of 
the year; and 2dly, the cholera, which was pre- 
vailing in the south of Germany. He alluded to 
the circumstance of its being the first time the 
Society had met in the kingdom of Hanover, and 
the honour paid to the university by its present 
selection. He endeavoured to explain the reasons 
why Gottingen had appeared not to have taken 
much interest hitherto in the affairs of the Society, 
which he attributed in a great measure to the state 
and progress of medical science. On the one 
hand, he expatiated on the independent position 
and self-government of the university; on the 
other, he extolled the wonderful progress which 
medical science had made in Germany during the 
last twenty years. From these causes had arisen 
a kind of schism, inasmuch as the Gottingen pro- 
fessors had been slow to adopt those new views 
which younger members of the profession in other 
places had, as they thought, rashly advocated. 
They feared that the spiritual would be forgotten 
in the material. At length they saw that this 
danger did not exist; that although a wrong direc- 
tion might occasionally be taken, the sincere love 
of truth must ultimately prevail ; and he admitted 
that the study of the material laws by which the 
functions of the human body are regulated must 
first be studied and understood before we can 
attempt to direct our attention to the study and 
knowledge of what is immaterial and spiritual. 
After a few remarks in praise of scientific pursuits, 
the President concluded his address with the re- 
mark, that the ultimate end of all science was the 
spiritual development of mankind. 

The Vice-President, Prof. Listing, then pro- 
ceeded to read the statutes of the Society, and 
announced the names of the Provisional Sectional 
Presidents :— 

1. Physics, Mathematics, and Astronomy— 
President, Prof. W. Weber. 

2. Chemistry and Pharmacy—President, Prof. 
Wohler. 

3. Mineralogy, Geognosy, and Geography— 
President, Prof. Sartorius von Walthershausen. 

4. Botany, Agriculture, and Forestry—Presi- 
dent, Prof. Bartling. 

5. Anatomy, Physiology, and Zoology—Presi- 
dent, Prof. Berthold. 

6. Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery—Presi- 
dent, Prof. von Siebold. 

7. Anthropology and Psychology—President, 
Prof. Lotze. 

Prof. Wagner (Hofrath) of Géttingen then read, 
according to usual practice, a scientific address. 
The subject he had chosen was ‘On certain Por- 
tions and Modes of Considerations of Anthro- 
pology.’ A better title, he observed, would per- 
haps have been, ‘On the Creation of Man and the 
Substance of the Soul.’ The main dbjects of his 
address were, Ist, the praise of Blumenbach ; and 
2nd, a polemical attack on the anthropological 
views of a modern author whom he did not name, 
but who is supposed to be Carl Vogt, whose doc- 
trines he denounced as immoral and derogatory of 
human nature. After explaining Blumenbach’s 
doctrine of the five races which showed no 
greater differences than the local and geographical 
varieties of the same specics in many of our 
domestic animals, and which had been confirmed 
by modern science, he stated that these views were 
still further strengthened by the result of recent 
linguistic investigations. Then comes the ques- 
tion—are all men of one race, andare all descended 








from one pair! Notwithstanding partial agsep. 
tions to the contrary, the result of his scientific 
investigations had convinced him that no aroy. 
ment could be drawn from the study of the 
natural history part of the question against the 
existence of only one species; and, ‘moreover 
although it was difficult to adduce any direct proof 
for or against the descent from one single pair, 
he was equally convinced that there was no argu. 
ment against such a view. He then proceeded 
to discuss the other portion of his thema, and 
to consider whether modern science, either ag 
natural history or physiology, had made any pro- 
gress respecting the future life, or with regard to 
the state and nature of the soul. Materialism in 
this respect had made great progress in latter 
times; and he vehemently attacked the views of a 
modern author, who, amongst other things, asserted 
that to assume a spiritual soul dwelling in the brain, 
and thence directing the motions and actions of 
the body, was the greatest absurdity, and who 
had also denied the truth of such a thing as indivi: 
dual immortality. Were the views of this author, 
who also denied the existence of free will, founded 
in truth, or even recognised as such, where would 
be the use of all the exertions of those great and 
good and learned men who for centuries have 
laboured and worked for the improvement and 


|instruction of the human race? There would be 


nothing great or noble in man’s nature, there would 
be no reality in history, no truth in faith. Where 
would be the result of all our scientific investiga. 
tions? He concluded by observing, that however 
difficult or even impossible 16 might be to explain 
the nature of the soul, we must be satisfied that the 
answer could not be one which was opposed to all 
morality and all virtue. 

Dr. Géschen of Berlin then read an address 
‘On the object, meaning, and use of the General 
Meetings.’ The object of the address, which was 
pedantic and full of truisms, was not very appa- 
rent. One point, however, which the learned 
uthor dwelt largely on, was the importance of the 
general sittings as compared with the sectional, 
For this purpose he wished to see the public sit- 
tings, which he considered as the main object and 
aim of the original founders of the Society, greatly 
improved and extended, only such papers read as 
were of general interest, and those subjects avoided 
which could offend the delicacy or modesty of any 
of the hearers.* He endeavoured to enliven his 
subject by trite quotations from ‘Faust,’ told a 
pointless story about an Englishman reading 
‘Faust’ with a dictionary, and after apologizing 
for ‘‘der langen Rede kurzer Sinn,’ concluded by 
observing that theo bject of science should be, not 
to work for praise, but for the good of man. 

Dr. Giimpel of Landau next read an address 
‘On the Cells, with reference to the origin and 
first causes of the Grape and Potatoe Diseases.’ 
The author considered it his duty to lay before the 
meeting the result of his careful investigation re 
specting the cause of these diseases. After tracing 
the progressive steps of scientific discovery, three 
of which he specially alluded to—viz., the re 
searches of Aristotle, the discovery of painting, and 
the invention of the microscope, he attributed to 
the latter our knowledge of the cells and cellular 
structure of plants. The great element in the de- 
velopment of vegetable life is the pollen (Bliither 
staub). The pollen is the great cause of the dis- 
ease or death of plants; the sound or unsound con 
dition of the pollen influences the whole growth of 
the plant. The pollen is carried in every airectton 
by the winds, it attaches itself to the leaves or ¥ 
falls on the ground. There it bursts, and agall 
distributes its mixchievous effects, if unsound, on 
all around. Thence the difference in the time 
when the disease shows itself on the grape oF the 
potatoe, as it can only appear after the dower oo 
on which depends the healthy or unhealthy state ot 
the plants. He did not explain how the pola 
first became diseased, but he thought it might be 
first developed in the bud. At all evenis, he sd 

* It was generally felt ‘that it would have been W il if this 
rule had been observed in the public general sittings at Wies- 
baden in 1852, 
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1 
cluded, we biave now an open, well- rename enemy 


to deal with, and need not fear the existence of a 
mysterious, unseen, Wi iknown foe in the air. 

‘Professor Lichtenstein of Berlin requested 
leave to reply to some of the observations of Dr. 
(joschen respecting the public or general meetings. 
He consider at the section: a meetings as of the 
greatest importance, and stated that the reason 
why sectional meetings were not alluded to in the 
statutes, or rather why only open meetings were 
mentioned, was to be found in the circumstances of 
the times when the Society was founded. When 
Oken and his brother naturalists first inaugurated 
the Society, they determined, in order to remove 
all suspicion that they were holding secret meet- 
ings on politica! subjects, that the meetings should 
ry open or public. It was not until the Society 
had existed for seven years, that the sectional 
meetings were introduced, and chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the late lamented Von Buch. 

The Vice-President then called upon the Mem- 
bers to form their ditferent sections, and requested 
the respective Provisional Presidents to assemble 
their Sections in the rooms appointed for their use 

The General Meeting was adjourned. 

The Sections accordingly met in their respective 
rooms, appointed permanent or daily Presidents, 
received the titles of papers to be read to-morrow, 
and generally fixed the hour of meeting for 8 
dclock A.M. The meeting does not seem to be so 
full or so well attended as at Wiesbaden. 





VARIETIES. 


The use of Fish for Agricultural Manure.— 
M. Payea, the eminent French chemist, has just 
called the attention of the Central Agricultural 
Society of France to the fact, that fish form an 
excellent manure, and that several million tons, 
which at present are cast into the sea, or totally 
neglected, might be used for that purpose. In the 
fishing of cod alone, he declares that 7,000,000 
tons ayear might be obtained at a cheap rate, and 
turned into at least 150,000 tons of most fertilising 
manure. And he tells French farmers, that in the 
state of Connecticut in the United States, it is the 
usage to employ immense quantities of ‘‘ white 
fish” in manuring lands. Perhaps the suggestion 
of M. Payen is well worthy of consideration from 
English savans and agriculiurists. In Scotland, 
during some herring seasons, the supply has been 
so superabundant as to admit of being thus 
used, 

The Royal Scottish House of Bruce.—Mr. Gabriel 
Surenne has returned from an archzological visit 
to Holm Outram in Cumberland, and Hartlepool 
in Durham, in the abbeys of which the remains of 
Barons Bruce the 5th and Sth are buried. By this 
visit the learned traveller appears to have succeeded 
in completing the historical chain oi the nine Barons 
composing the royal Scottish house of the Bruces 
the identity of whom is fully established, we are 
told, by a great number of charters and other pub- 
lic documents to which their names are attached. 
The persevering labours of Mr. Surenne concernit 1g 
the above Barons are likely, when goose: to 














prove an interesting illustration of the annals of 
Scotland.—Adinbur gh Witness. 
\ INERAL ILLUSTRATIONS of PHY- 


F SICAL GEOGRAPHY.—-One Hundred S$ 
Ossils, Minerals, and Metallic Ores. @ arranged with 
ant to enable Schoolmasters lo @ causes of the ex- 
a U figure of the Crust of the Earth; the nature of the rock 
ues, earth, metals, and other chemical elements that cor 
lh a the relation of these substances to agriculture, mi 
allurgy, ani other useful arts. § 
SIX square inches; price of the set 
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scientific school apparatus, at the Royal 
e Institution, in eee Sireet. 
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REA has the honour to an- 
no N; 
patna to the Nobility and Gentry, tha: he will, next Saturday, 
Cott, m Pi series of Compositions ‘ on the New Repetition Gran 
age Pianoferte. Manufactuced and Exhibited by Messrs, 
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Three 9'C ates » and Co., of 40, Cheapside. To commence at 














HNO AU THORS INTEN DIN VG to PUBLISH. 

sSINNS AND GOODWIN, 44, FLI STREET, LONDON, 

to mect the convenience of Authors about to publ h, have adopted 
a plan whereby the immediate outlay 1s considerably lessened, and 
te author's entire risk at once decided. B. and G. possess facilities 
securing a large sale, enhanced by the estimation in which 
books are held. These facilities will be strenuously used on 
alf of all works confi‘cd to them for pudlication. B. and G. 
y On their MUTUAL AND LQUITABLE SYSTEM OF PU 
















LISHING. 


Sclections from a multitude of unsolicited Testimoniis :— 
“ Honourable dealings have ¢ prised all your transactions.’ 
“Let me thank you for the smaliness of your charge.” 
“tT gret not having known of your house when getting my 
larger works printed.” 

“In point of ex ee ution and in every other respect I :ave found 
nothing to desire.’ 

“You have done your part and d me it well.” 

“ You have surpassed my expe 


XO VI SITORS Ti ) THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Mes-rs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Avents to Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
ail parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses 
&c., and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world, 











































MERICAN SARSAPARILLA, ,—0ld Dr. 


i 
fi 

4a Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparia: his is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, seabs, pimple ndevery variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparis 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and we :k, gives rest and re- 
freshing sle ep to the nervous and restless invatid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other r: dy in the world. Warchouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Ha Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. Gd., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoth 1} 












































R UPTURES "EFFEC TUALLY CURED 

WITHOUT A TRUSS j—A'L sufferers from this alarming 
compiaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, 
as he guarantees them relief in every case. His remed 1s been 
successful in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven 
years, and is applicable to every kind of single and double Rup- 
ture, however bad or long standing, in male or female of any age, 
causing no confinement or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent 
post free to any part of the world, wiih full instructions for use, 
on yeceipt of 7s. Gd. in postage stamps, cash, or post-ottice order, 
payable at the General Post-office, to Dr. Herbert Leslie, 57a, 
Manchester-street, Gray’s Inn Road, London.—At home d-ily (ex- 
cept Sunday) from 11 dll 3 o'clock. A Pamphlet of Testimonials 
sent ah free on receipt of one post Paes 



























yAR AMPTON’S PILL of HE SALTH. effectually 


- removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spiri ts; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, beavmess, a’ d singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price Is. 14d. per box. 



















y= R’S GOUT ai nd RHE UMATIC PIL LLS. 
Price Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box 
Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful ege, 
nothing has conf: rred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Guut and Rheumatism. 
Sold by all Med‘e ne venders.—Observe that “ Tuomas Provr, 
229, Strand, Lor sg es is impressed upon the Government ae 
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GARDEN-SEATS. 
Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
arge assortment of the above articles 
¢ early inspection. [Every desecrip- 
GLASS, and KARTHENWARE, at the 
for Cash.—2.0, Oxfurd-strect, near Hyde- 





pLower- POTS AND 
JOUN MORTLOCK, 250, 
hounces that he hasav 
in various colours. ond sc 

ul CHINA, 
ble price, 









lowest possi 





‘¥ CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, at 5, 10, 
| y: L, and 15 guineas, with ail the recent improvements. Mi- 
| croscopic objects in great variety: giass plates, balsam, and the 
mater 1 by the micros:opist. ‘The cheap microscope at 
4 guineas is suffic sntly powerful for most purposes required by 
the student of botany, chemistry, or medicine, John J. Griffin, 
10, Finsbury-square (removed from Bak: r-street). 


CRYSTAL PALACE. ” 

R AILWAY TRAVELLERS may obtain 

rICK BTS of INSURANCE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 

. | for the JOURNEY, on payment of Id., 2d., 3d., by inquiring of the 

Booking Cierk at ali the principal Stations ‘where they take a 
railway ticket. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, 3, Old Broad occena 
WILLIAM J. VIAN » Seer . 


JTNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURAN CE 
. COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Len‘on. 

The FOURr TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Comvanyv—being in the twenty-first year of its exisience—was held 
atthe Head Onice e, a $, Waterloo-Place, Pall-matl, London, on 
| Friday a lf, 

cil ARLES. GR AHAM, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair, 

Statements of accounts from the formation of the Company 
down to the 3lst December last, were laid before the meeting, 
from which the following is abstracted: — 

That during the year ending 3lst December, 1853, 448 new poli- 
cies have been issued, assuring £351,188, and yielding, in annual 
premiums, a sum of £13,035 4s. 5d. 

‘That the yearly income exceeds £123,000. 

That the property of the Company, as at 3lst December last, 
amounts to £483,598 1Qs. lld 

‘That the sum assured by each policy from the commencement 
averages £724 19s. 

That 89 policies on 67 lives have become claims in 1853, on which 
£61,873 6s. dd. has been paid; ¢ 

That since the Company commenced business in 1834, 5,793 
policies have been issued in all, of which 3,759 have lapsed, sur- 
rendered, or become claims. 

By order of the Board, 










































PATRICK | MACINTYRE, See. 
E CORPORATION OF 
‘THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION. MUTUAL ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
OFFICE IN LONDON, 66, GRACECHURCH STREET. 

THE PREMIUMS are as low as by the Non-PARTICIPATING scale 
of Proprietary Companies, and about a fourth lower than in other 
Mutua ul Offices. 

Annual Premium for Assurance of £100. 











ee we ee ee a a FT) 
2 s dU. & &d.,£ & U1 8. a. % B. £8. d. 
I We 1 6 , 2 6 1/2 14 9'3 5 ’ 417 


~ Thus, a person of ave 30 may secure £1000 at death for a Yearly 
Premium of £20 15s. only, which, if paid to any of the other Mutual 
Offices, would secure a Policy for £800 only, ‘instead of £1009. 

THE PROFITS are wholly divisible among the Assured. Bonus 
Appitions have been made to Policies, varying from 20 to 54 per 
cent. on their amount. 

Policies are issued free of Stamp Duty.—Premiums may be de- 
ducted in the returns for Income Tax 

Copies of last Report, explanatory of the Principles and Progress, 
may be had on application. 

GEORGE EGR ANT, Agent and Secretary. 


| ANK OF DE POSIT, NATIONAL ASSUR- 

ANCE and INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall 
Kast, London. Established, A.D.1844. Empowered by Special Act 
of Parlianent. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payavle in Janvary and Jury at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

VETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Yorms for opening Accour ts, sent free 
on applic: ation. 











~ s1l0U 1 D ry MEMBM R ‘DIE, tT HE HOU SE BE COME 3 $ HIS — 
WIDOW'S, WITHOUT FURTHER PaYMENT. 


TNITY ASSU RANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY AND LAND ASSOCIATION. 
Central Office, 12+, Chancery Lane.— Oftiee hours, 10 to 4 on Tuesday. 
The Society is now build on three Estates, at Holloway, N: 
Cross, and Forest Hill, where 500 houses will be ultimately crected. 
Montrurty BatLtors. 
Completed Shares have immediate rights. 
Sharcs, £30 each. Monthly subscription, 4s. 
R. CURTIS, Seere: vary. 
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Accumulatibe, and Self-Brotecting Assurances. 


EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


OR 


BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, A 


QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


Secretary. — EDWARD 
Actuarmy.— G. J. FAR 
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FREDERICK 
LANCE, 


LEEKS, ESQ 
F.S.A. 


ESQ., 


teod by a Capital fully adequate to every contingency, and not injuriously large, offers all the 
raised expressly for this Society based upon actual experience, and thus accurately 
ney and indisputable. 

ush bonus of 20 per cent. 


s of Loans. 
ance are free from this tax and the new Succes ssion Duty, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Highlev's Scientific Library, 
~ 32, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


—— 


ALL MODERN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WORKS 


ON THE 


NATURAL AND MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Are Supplied to STUDENTS, BOOK SOCIETIES, and LIBRARIANS, at a Discount of TWENTY PER CENT. 


HIGHLEY'S STUDENT'S GUIDE 


TO THE 
RULES, CLASSES, PROFESSORS, FEES; DAYS AND HOURS OF LECTURE AND HOSPITAL PRACTICE; 
AND 


THE CLASS-BOOKS USED 


AT THE 
METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, SCIENCE, AND ART—SESSION 1854.5. 
Price Sixpence; Stamped, Sevenpence; Gratis to Purchasers, [Ready on Sept, 30th, 








» [Sept. 93 








aye > Zt ¢ + ty + AMY 
AHighlen's Scientific Educational Wuseum, 
32, FLEET-STREET LONDON. 
BONES, MICROSCOPES, TESTING-CASES, &¢.,, MAY BE OBTAINED BY STUDENTS ON THE MOST MODERATE TERMS. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


HIGHLEY’S EDUCATIONAL COLLECTIONS 
OF SPECIMENS, APPARATUS, MODELS, &c., SELECTED FOR FACILITATING THE STUDY OF THE 
NATURAL AND MEDICAL SCIENCES, AND ART, 


Forwarded on receipt of Two Postage Stamps. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE l J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
COMPANY, FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS, Session 1854-55. IT TTS 
1, Princes-@trect, Bank, London. Established August 1, 1857. The SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17, REAT = nie flim in Sol AL LIFE 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. when Professor MASSON, A.M., will deliver an Introductory 3S : ’ 
ee # Lecture at 3 o'clock precisely. Subject—College Education and 14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Strect, Manchester. 
Policies issued free « f stamp duty. Self- Education. : Picaiovs 
Colonel ROBERT PR ay Park, Chairman Latin—Professor um Tne Cuisuoim, Chairman. 
William Bardgett, E 149 Fe hurch Street . 7. Greck—Professor Malden, A.M. Ricnarp Hartier Kennepr, Esq., Alderman, Deputy-Chairman. 
Ricca Nbbehae on: Men tocktacer Bilis, sermon’ Sanscrit—Professor Goldstucker. Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. —_ | William Morley, Esq. 
F Pccxen Bia Ghanealewa Twicteahae, oat fe Hebrew—Teacher, the Rey. D. W. Marks. | Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robert Francis Power, Ea. 
Gon e Coh ice Jose tease aI wi coe E glish Language and Li:erature—Profe-sor Masson, A.M. | Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. M.D. 
Millie Geeentec: a- wh “9 43 ceDiaredicmiberd Biseet French Language and Literature—Professor Merlet. John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
Satna Scat tac, ae. Oo ag Italian Language and Literature—Professor Gallenga. | James John Kinloch, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
SeiaMiane WORK Seicee, Baa 1 wauees Siren: k German Language ant Literature—Professor Heiman, Ph.D. | Henry Lawson, Eeq. Rev. F. W. J. Vickers. 
T. 8. Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse Yard. ee ee eee The Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
H. L. Smale, Esq.; Doctors’ Commons. Rear e matics = Ere lessons Aurea: f Mutual Assur: The funds are accumulated for the ext 
pice oer seen RUSIDY SE ere ony Aue Os irumiisy —-k worcweoe 2 otter, AAT. | ae benelit “Of the Policy. ialhee, eoner their own immediate 
*he i — ps or | : a o> 
= wena thai vaso se Williz Ph.D | superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually 
dia aa Da icin ere Sader ale cr ea A and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders 


Soxicrrors. Civil Engineering—Professor Harman Lewis, A.M. saeeee rz goes A 
Messrs. M‘Lcod & Stenning, 16, London Street, Fenchurch Street. Architecture - Professor Donaldson, M.I.B.A. participate in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 





Sranpinc Counsgi. 
H. Bellenden Ker, Esq., 8, O'd Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


Bankers. 

Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 

The marked testimony in favour of Life Assur:nce evinced by 
the legislature in the exemption from income-tax of the premiums 
paid for the bene‘t of a surviving family, is deserving the most 
serious attention of all classes; not only ou account of the actual 
saving, but also on account of the high estimation in which it 
proves that the system of lite assurance generally is held by the 
government of the country. 

Increasing rates of Premium, especially useful to creditors for 
securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums only required during first seven years. 

Assurances payable dur'ng life. 


Mechanical Principles of Engineering—Professor Eaton Hodg- 
kinxon. 
Geology and Minerilogy — Professor Morris, I'.G.S. 
Drawing Teacher—M~. } 
Rotany—Professor Lindley, Pn.D. 
Zoology (Recent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D. 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic—Professor the Rev. J. Hoppus, 
Ph.D. 
Ancient and Modern History—Professor Creasy, A.M. 
Political Economy — Professor Waley, A.M. 
law—Pr. fes-or Russell, LL.B. 
Jurisprudence—Professor Foster, A.M., LL.D 


Sc*oolmasters’ Classes—Professors Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 


and Potter. 


The Annual General Mecting of this Society was held on the 
30th May, 1854, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory p!0- 
gress. It appeared that the Assurances in 1853 considerably ¢x- 
ceeded those effected in any previous veer, the number of Policies 
issued being more than 460, and the annual income thereon being 
upwards of £750. It also appeared that, except in 1849, when the 
visitation of the cholera tovuk place, the claims arising from deaths 
were, in every year, much below their estimated amount. . 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 
the Report, and resolved unanimously that a Reduction of 31} per 
Cent. should be made in the current year’s Premium, payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first fire 


Provision during minority for Orphans. 





Residence of Students - Several of the Professors receive Stucents 
to resiae with them, and in tne Office of the College there is kept 
a Register of parties who receive Boarders into their families. The : Prem 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. Register will afford information as to terms and other particulars. | Age ico ig prey riaiually patel poerees. | Now payable 

ssured. |: i a 

Profits divided annually. Andrews Scholarships - Two Andrews Scholarships, one of £10 ,° _” 8 yp P ——- 

Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. and one of £60, will be awarded in October, 1854, and the same in £ 3 

Half credit Assurances ona new pian peculiarly advantageous | October, 1855, to proficients in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and 1000 6 61k 
to policy holders. Natural Philesophy. Candidates must have been, during the aca- | 1000 4 81 

At the last annual general meeting, a reduction of 30 per cent. | demical year immediately preceding, Students ip the College or | 1000 4 10 13 
was made in the current year’s premium on all participating | Pupils in the School. | 1600 8 15 7 
policies. Goldsmid Prize for Hebrew—One of £10. | 1000 6 23 18 

(rRuPRIET SRY.) (mUTUAL.) Williamson I’rize, offered by Alexander Williamson, Exq.— £50 | 
i 
| 
| 
| 


cars. 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION. 


tion:— 




















A. R. IRVINE, 
cae ree ares for thie most successful experimental researches undertaken in the | 
Hal€ | Whole | | kanasl | Half- Birkbeck Laboratory. 
Premium|Prem:um | ron —_— ag Yearly Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
istSeven| Rem. | A intom, | 2S Office of the College. 
Years. | of Life. | * | mium. i 


-|————- | AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Dean of the Faculty. 
£ s. d.| Years. Mths . al CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. | 
336] 0 | 0. August, 1854. 


| 
The Session of the Faculty of MEDICINE will commence on 
Monday, the 2nd of October. 


14, Waterloo Place, London. Managing Director. 


YHE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 67, Fleet 
Street, London. 








CAPITAL £200,000. 
Moderate rates of premium, and 80 per cent. of the profits 
allotted the policy holders on the profit scale. 
Claims promptiy paid. F 
| Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL w:ll OPEN on TUESDAY, the 26th of | office, 67, Fleet Street, London. : eer 
! THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 


t 


8 4 : | 

5 0 6 1 | 

364 4 9 28 | 
E. ht. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. September. 


2 
4 
61 
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